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HE past two years have seen the publication of seven books 

forming Volumes I and II of a comprehensive university text- 

book on Polish history. They cover the period from the origins 
of social life on the territories which today make up Poland to 
1864. In that year, in spite of the failure of the January Insurrection 
of 1863, the Tsarist government saw itself forced to grant the 
peasants in the Kingdom of Poland property rights to the land they 
tilled, and to release them from the yoke of feudal villeinage. 

Apart from a brief outline of the age of the primitive community, 
the first two volumes contain the economic, social and political 
history of the 900-year period (the first mention of the Polish state, 
in an old chronicle, concerns events of 963) which in contemporary 
historiography it has become customary to describe as the age of 
feudalism. 


1. DIVISION INTO PERIODS 4 

Until the middle of the 18th century, notwithstanding all the 
important, sometimes even fundamental changes in economic, social 
and political life, the feudal regime in Poland remained almost 
completely unchallenged. The years between the middle of the 
18th and the middle of the 19th century make up a separate period: 
within the still vital feudal system, capitalism began to come into 
being. The second half of the 19th and the early years of the 20th 
century saw the development of capitalism on Polish territory. The 
history of the bourgeois Polish state between the two world wars 
forms a separate, important period in the history of our people. 

On this chronology the division of the textbook into volumes 
is based. Volume I covers the period up to the middle of the 18th 
century (1764); the second volume deals with the century between 
1764-and 1864. Work is well advanced on the remaining volumes; 
Volume III will cover the period between 1864 and 1918, and 
Volume IV, the years 1918-39. The chronological framework for the 
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first three parts of the work was established according to the 
principle that the division of Polish history into periods, and thus 
the whole pattern of its synthesis, should be based on an analysis 
of the development of productive forces and changes of an economic 
nature. The time limits of the fourth volume, however, are polit- 
ical. It covers the formation and existence of the Polish state 
between the wars. 

It will be noted that the division of Poland’s history is -by no 
means easy. There are no readily-accepted demarcation lines. There 
was therefore nothing extraordinary in the fact that the adoption 
of the middle of the 18th century as the terminus ad quem of the 
first volume was criticized by certain of our historians, including 
the present writer. They argued that the first part should cover the 
history of Poland up to 1795, to the loss of national independence 
by the old Polish Republic. The loss of independence, they claimed, 
was of essential importance for the further process of the formation 
of the modern Polish nation. This process took place amidst sharp 
struggles — some of them with arms — against the partitioning 
powers. Thus this date — 1795 — is of fundamental importance in 
the nation’s history. 


In defence of the principle adopted by the editors of Historia 
Polski, it was pointed out that the second half of the 18th century 
was the period of the emergence of capitalist relations in Poland, 
that the process of the formation of capitalism went on without 
interruption both before and after 1795 and that this date did not 
bring any essential change in the economic and social position of 
the mass of the people. The feudal system continued; the only 
difference was that now class rule was guaranteed by a foreign 
government. Nevertheless, the effect of the loss of political 
independence on the further destinies of the nation was so grea 
that the editors decided to divide the material contained in Volume Il 
into two paris, dealing with the events before and after 1795. This 
is reflected in the provision of separate lists of source material, 4% 
well as in the fact that each part has been supplied with an intro 
ductory chapter and a summary of its own. 


It seems to us that the most correct course to take when dividing 
an uninterrupted historical process into periods within a certail 
epoch, such as feudalism, is to adopt not a single stiff principle o 
division (for example, the economic) but a whole set of criteria 
derived from the basic elements of historical change — economic, 
social, constitutional and political. Only this will make it possible 
establish historical periods correctly, in order to arrive, throug! 
chronological division, at a correct picture of the different stages 
historical development. It might be said that the division of history 
into periods is the most concise indication of our understanding of 
historical processes. And here lies its essential importance. 
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the 2. ORGANIZATION OF WORK 


thus The work under review is the fruit of a great effort undertaken 
lysis | some time ago by the Historical Institute of the Polish Academy of 
omic | Sciences. Set up in January 1953, the Institute adopted as its first 
olit- | task the working out of a comprehensive synthesis of Polish history, 
state | to be based on the results of the most recent research. The need for 
such a work was urgent, not only in view of the tremendous interest 
y no | taken by the Polish people in their history (20,000 copies of the first 
‘here }impression of Volume I were sold within a month and the total 
ption j impression so far has already reached 70,000 copies), but also because 
f the {Polish historians — although they have produced many valuable 
iding | monographs and studies of particular periods — have so far provided 
r the }n0 comprehensive account of the whole of Poland’s history. 
lence In order to carry out this ambitious task within a relatively short 
med, jfime it was necessary to make the work collective. Thus as many 
ation }as seventeen authors — apart from the editor — took part in the work 
sharp jm the first volume, and several others prepared additional material 
ming jon certain specialized subjets — the history of art, political thought, 
ce in julture, etc. The same was true of the organization of work on the 
subsequent volumes. 
stash The pattern of work on each volume was more or less as follows. 
ntury In the course of several meetings, the group of authors would discuss 
sland, the general framework of the book and establish in detail the lines 
thout a chronological division. Each of the contributors would then 
4 not gzepare his own chapter; finally these contributions were tied 
on fogether by the editor. This text was given for printing and a trial 
only dition in a small number of copies was issued to experts, to 
reign indergo thorough discussion at their hands. The discussion on the 
litical second volume took place at a four-day conference attended by over 
great thundred Polish scholars, as well as several historians from 
mel Czechoslovakia, Germany, Roumania, the Soviet Union, Hungary and 
This lugoslavia. As a result of this discussion, the editors introduced 
al, 43 (mendations into the final text of the work. sy 
intro- It may be argued that this method of work pushes the individual 
views of a scholar into the background, where they have to give way 
_._ [established judgements or accepted patterns of thought. Certainly 
viding a danger exists, but on the other hand, the method adopted by 
ertail The editors allows them to arrive at a more objective, comprehensive 
ple a hpproach to their subject. These are important considerations, and 
a in the final analysis they were given priority. 
10 
ible t 3. THE ROLE AND CHARACTER OF SYNTHESIS 


rough ; i 
es at} It is an ambition of every generation to give its own synthesis 


oe tt history. For each generation, with the latest achievements of 
ing of tuman knowledge at its disposal, has a greater insight into its 
past than its predecessors and is able to grasp aspects which escaped 
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them. With the growth of industry and trade, for example, man’s 
interest in the economic development of the past grew. This was 
largely responsible for the emergence of a new field of study ~ 
economic history. The great social transformations taking place in 
a changing world turn man’s attention to the social movements of 
the past, however remote. This might be briefly described as 
a change of historical perspective. 

All this has nothing in common with what is sometimes called 
‘presentism’, the tendency to see history in the light of the present 
time. A distinction must be drawn between two things which 
are often confused: one, a widening of the scope of research to cover 
new areas, as science progresses, and, two, treating history as the 
handmaiden of politics. On the other hand, while it is most correct 
to reject the ancillary réle of historical science, it is perfectly 
legitimate to base research on certain well-defined principles 
of method which have stood the tests of time and use. And 
for the great majority of Polish historians today these are the 
methods of historical materialism. The result of their application in 
research into Poland’s history proves that it is quite feasible to write 
a history which is vivid, free from preconceptions and at the same 
time preserves national traditions and is scientifically accurate. 


The scientific examination of Poland’s past is not an easy matter. 
The difficulties arise from the very character of the historical 
processes in Poland. From the fourteenth century the Polish state 
expanded eastwards, over Lithuanian, Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
territories. Meanwhile, from the thirteenth century onwards, the 


ethnically Polish areas had begun to come under the sway of German | 


dukes, kings and emperors. 


Thus on the one hand Polish history was closely intertwined 
with that of Lithuania and Ruthenia, particularly after the Union 
of Poland and Lithuania, which had permanently cemented the two 
states: the Crown of the Kingdom of Poland and the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania. Historia Polski devotes considerable attention to the 
history of Lithuanian and Russian areas, both in the earlier period 
and after the partitions of Poland — when towns like Wilno, Lwéw 
or Krzemieniec, even though situated on territory which was not 
ethnically Polish, remained important centres of Polish national life. 
On the other hand, those territories under German rule — such & 
Silesia, Pomerania and the part of Prussia ruled by the Teutonic 
Order (known after the secularization of the Order in 1525 as the 
Duchy of Prussia), lived a life of their own; their history requires 
a different treatment. 


After the partitions, economic, social and political development |! 


took a different course in each of the three parts of the divided country. 
These differences were very considerable. In the Ukraine, Lithuanis 
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and Byelorussia, for example, the Poles formed the core of the big 
landowning class, while in Upper Silesia, where estates, factories and 
mines were in the hands of German junkers and industrialists, they 
made up the mass of the working class and peasantry. It is therefore 
obvious that a different approach is necessary in each case. But it 
seems quite correct for the editors of Volume II to have given pride 
of place to those units which were politically Polish, such as the 
Duchy of Warsaw and the Kingdom of Poland. Although not 
sovereign, they were nevertheless capable of providing certain 
opportunities for the development of national life, and their 
formation reflected the constant endeavours of the nation to regain 
an independent political existence. 


4. THE ROLE OF ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Unlike former studies and textbooks, the work lays great stress 
on a wide and detailed study of the economic history of the country. 
Volume I in particular devotes considerable space to it. This kind 
of reaction against traditional neglect is fully justified, but it must 
be added that the effort to give precedence to economic issues has 
not always been successful. The scheme of the first volume, for 
example, is far too rigid, with a discussion of economic conditions 
attached to the outline of each chronological period, however short. 
And yet we know that social and economic trasformations were not 
very rapid in the more distant past. Traditional forms of agri- 
wilture, or the craftsmen’s guilds in the towns, survived without 


| major changes for centuries. The editors of Volume II were therefore 


torrect in choosing a more flexible approach and confining the 
discussion of economic and social conditions to those periods in which 
teally important changes took place. Here the reader has been given 
t good deal of new and valuable information, often the result of 
hitherto unpublished research, or work in progress. 


Archaeological research into the early mediaeval period has 
flourished in Poland in recent years. This has enabled historians to 
thed more light on the economic foundations of the formation of 
social classes and the Piast monarchy. It has also made it possible 
for them to give — for the first time in Polish historiography — 
aclear picture of the everyday life and living conditions of the 
different social groups in the early days of our history. 


Volume II contains a wealth of material on the changes that 
®eurred in Polish agriculture in the period of its transition to 
tapitalist forms, as well as the emergence and development of 
industry on Polish territory. The growth of such towns as LédZ, 

10wa, Sosnowiec, or Warsaw, later to become important 
tentres of the new industrial regions, is vividly descibed. 
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5. SOCIAL HISTORY 


The new work has proved equally creative as far as social history 
is concerned. This is the first time that the history of the common 
people in Poland, in both towns and villages, has been treated in 
such a comprehensive and careful manner. The discussion in not 
restricted to a simple description of the everyday life of the 
peasantry, or of their fundamental réle in the process of production. 
Careful attention is paid to the struggle of the peasant masses, from 
the uprising in the first half of the 11th century against their lords 
and the Christian religion, which gave its sanction to the new social 
system, and the serfs’ flight from the land of their lords, to the great 
social movements in the Ukraine in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
in which the social struggle was closely linked with the national 
liberation movement. 


The relation of the pattern of social forces to the national 
liberation struggles is properly analysed in the course of accounts 
of the great national uprisings: the Kosciuszko Insurrection and the 
rising of 1830-31, the 1848 uprisings in the Austrian and Prussian 
parts of Poland and, finally, the 1863 Insurrection in the part of the 
country under Russian occupation. In each case the authors have 
pointed to the way in which theses movements gained added force 
as they were linked with programmes for social reform. 


6. OPTIMISM OR PESSIMISM? 


The central problem for Polish historians has been that of 
establishing the causes of Poland’s fall at the end of the 18th century. 
For a nation which for a long time devoted all its energies to the 


struggle for national liberation and which many a time rose in | 


desperate, bloody insurrections, an answer to this question was of 
primary practical importance. There are two distinct and opposed 
diagnoses. According to the first, put forward by the Polish historians 
of the 19th century, the decline of the Polish state was due to the 
inefficiency and selfishness of the ruling magnates in the 17th and 
18th centuries, which had disrupted the organization of the state 
and brought about economic disaster. The founder of this theory was 
the great Polish scholar and social leader of the Enlightenment 
period, Stanislaw Staszic. He wrote, “It was through the fault of the 
lords that Poland fell.” This interpretation, traditionally described 
as “pessimistic”, has been met with another, according to which 
Poland’s downfall was merely the result of the vastly superior forces 
of the three partitioning powers. No blame is therefore to be put on 


the political system or on the social policy of the magnates, who | 


held the peasants — three quarters of the nation — under the yoke 
of serfdom and denied the cities access to the political and cultural 
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life of the country. This interpretation, shifting responsibility for 
what had happened to the alignment of political forces in Central 
Europe and whitewashing the nobility and their clients, the gentry, 
has been termed “optimistic”. 


During the discussion on the trial edition of Historia Polski the 
book was charged with providing too pessimistic an evaluation of 
Poland’s past. Its opponents claimed that the authors had exaggerat- 
ed the policy of conciliation, sometimes even of treason, pursued 
by a large section of the magnates in their relations with the 
partitioning powers. It was even suggested that, for the sake of 
national unity, a veil should be drawn over everything that clouds 
the picture of “national harmony”. This whitewashing of the policy 
of the propertied classes, which is alleged to have been in accord with 
the emotional needs and traditions of the people, has been rejected 
by the editors of Historia Polski. 


7. SOME OF THE PROBLEMS OF HISTORIA POLSKI 


The book presents the history of Poland in the wider context 
of European history. The editors have succeeded in overcoming all 
those isolationist tendencies which have existed previously; they 
have related the historical processes in Poland to such events as the 
Hussite movement, the Reformation,- the Thirty Years’ War, the 
French Revolution, Napoleonic wars and the liberal and revolu- 
tionary movements of the 19th century. In Volume II the active réle 
not only of the governments but also of the peoples of Europe in 
the history of Poland has been set out with remarkable clarity. 


Much attention has been given to the formation of the Polish 
nation: its origins in the early feudal period; the critical phase of its 
development in the 16th-18th centuries, when the “nation” meant 
only the nobility and gentry, while burghers and peasants were 
excluded, and the final consolidation of the modern Polish nation in 
the 19th century. These last changes were of a particularly complex 
nature, for they took place in a politically dismembered country. The 
partitions had hampered the formation of a national market, but 
they failed to check the unifying processes within the nation; nor 
did they prevent the development of a national consciousness. 


One great virtue of the work is its use of an unprecedentedly 
Wide range of source material. Written sources for the early 
Mediaeval period are often supplemented with archaeological 
Material. In addition, mediaeval iconography has been widely drawn 
Upon as a source for the social and economic history of that time. 
In modern history, abundant use has been made of such evidence as 
folk songs, occasional rhymes and couplets, satirical and genre 
drawings (such as Mazurian tiles decorated with scenes illustrating 
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the oppression of peasants and bearing original inscriptions) 
Historical anecdote is also given its due place. This makes the book 
both more readable and more persuasive. 


Even now, before completion, Historia Polski can already be 
described as an important achievement of learning. The authors 
have succeeded in presenting the various aspects of Poland’s past — 
economic and social history, the growth of state organization, 
political history and the development of culture — as an organic 
whole. As with all comprehensive works of this kind, objections of 
one sort or another can be raised. It might, for example, be argued 
that the treatment of art is too superficial, that too little is said 
about the relation of architecture to economic change. These short- 
comings exist. But such a work is to be judged by other criteria. 
Its value is in the fact that it gives a new picture of the past, of 
a new historical truth grounded in the latest research. To any 
unprejudiced reader, Historia Polski is a testimony to progress in 
Polish scholarship. 
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GROWTH AND STRUCTURE 
OF THE WORKING CLASS 


by 
ANTONI RAJKIEWICZ 


class, which marked the first stage of the industrialization of the 
country, has given place to a new period, in which attention 
is centred on the problems of quality. By quality we mean the qual- 
ifications of the workers, their efficiency and discipline, as well as 
the stability of employment. The skilful handling of these processes 
depends on a thorough knowledge of the structure of the working 


T cu rapid and partly uncontrolled growth of the Polish working 


jclass, of its consciousness and of the economic, sociological and 


psychological factors responsible for its social attitudes and 
aspirations. All these problems — the changes in the size, structure 
and réle of the working class — have been for some time the objects 
of research by several groups of economists and sociologists. 


4A certain number of short studies are already available, and works 


of a more synthesizing nature should appear soon. The present essay 
deals with only one of these issues — the changes in the size and 
structure of the Polish working class. 

The working class in Poland today numbers just under 5 million 
people. It thus forms the second largest social group in the country, 
after the peasantry (some 7 million gainfully employed in agri- 


} culture). 


Together with dependents, the workers’ milieu numbers some 
10 million people — a little more than one third of the total 
population of Poland. 

A small percentage of the working class — some 150,000 people, 
or 3 per cent — is made up of hired labour in privately owned enter- 
prises: small industrial establishments, craftsmen’s workshops, 
private shops, larger private farms, gardening, etc. This group also 
includes domestic servants and caretakers on private property 
(altogether, some 30,000 persons). 

One-third of the manual workers are women, but only 1.8 per 
tent are juveniles. Any detailed comparison with the pre-war 
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position is extremely difficult, both because of the different contours 
of our economy in general, due to the changes of frontiers, and in 
view of the differences in the statistical patterns. Nevertheless, it is 
worth trying to grasp the most characteristic changes. 

In the 1931 census, 4,162,500 persons were classified as workers. 
This group (including 2,803,400 men and 1,359,100 women) was 
broken up as follows: 


Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, fisheries 1,467,900 
Industry 1,620,800 
Trade 179,600 
Transport and communications 222,400 
Domestic servants 415,400 
Others 256,400 


These figures include 603,400 unemployed, of whom 517,900 
were previously industrial workers, 28,200 worked in trade, 22,300 
in transport and communications, and 35,000 in other sections of the 
national economy. The total number of unemployed, with members 
of their families, was 1,339,600. 

All the above mentioned groups of workers (including the 
unemployed) accounted for one-eighth of the population, which was 
just under 32 million in 1931. It must be pointed out, however that 
about 25 per cent of the industrial workers were only partially 
employed, that is, they did not work a full week. 

In 1958, with a population of almost 29 million, the workers 
accounted for one-sixth of the total population of the country. There 
were some 2.5 million industrial workers and over 500,000 build- 
ing operatives. In comparison with the pre-war period the total 
number of workers in those two branches of the national economy 
had risen more than 2.5 times, and in view of the elimination of 
part-time employment, the increase in the total of manual labour has 
probably been threefold. In 1931 industrial workers (including part- 
time workers) accounted for only 3.5 per cent of the population; 
today the percentage is some 8.5. 

Unemployment has disappeared. At the end of 1958 only 
24,000 persons were looking for manual work, and there were 
75,000 vacancies. These differences are the best illustration of the 
changes that have taken place in the economic and social structure 
of the country. 

Before the war the total in employment was subject to incessant 
fluctuatiorfs. For example, it was 2,404,000 in 1929, 1,790,000 in 
1933, and 2,016,000 in 1936. All these figures concern workers outside 
agriculture. 


In People’s Poland, the picture is different; between 1947 and | 
1958 the number of workers doubled. The initial, very high rate of | 
increase, reaching ten per cent and more annually, has been reduced | 
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THE WORKING CLASS 13 


in the last few years to about 2 per cent. This corresponds to the 
rate of natural increase of the population, so that the proportion of 
workers to the total of population seems to have reached a certain 
degree of stability. On the other hand, certain shifts may be expected 
within this framework; the considerable increase planned in work 
efficiency in industry and building will restrict demand for new 
workers, but their number will be greatly increased in the field 
of services. 

A far more rapid rate of increase can be observed in the employ- 
ment of engineers and technicians. While the overall increase in 
employment in socialized industry between 1949 and 1955 was 42 per 
cent, the number of engineers trebled, and that of technicians rose 
more than 3.5 times over. 

But let us get back to comparisons with the pre-war period. 
Before the war, more than one-third of the working class were farm 
labourers (1,468,000 according to the 1931 census), while today the 
total number of workers in agriculture is some 500,000 and re- 
presents one-tenth of the total of manual workers. This tremendous 
drop in the percentage of agricultural workers has been caused by 
the agrarian reform and the changes of the State frontiers. Some 
of the former farm labourers received land as a result of the 
parcelling out of big estates, or were given farms which had been 
abandoned by the Germans; others have gone over to non-agri- 
cultural occupations, and the remainder are still employed in State 
farms and forests. The farm labourers are the section of the working 
class which has achieved a particularly impressive social and eco- 
nomic promotion in People’s Poland. 

Another group of manual workers whose status has changed 
tadically are female domestic servants. Before the war they made up 
an army of almost half a million, accounting for some 38 per cent of 
the total of gainfully employed women. This has now dwindled to 
about 20,000 — a bare 1 per cent of the total number of employed 
women. Incidentally, the ratio of female manual workers to the total 
of women employed has dropped from 82 per cent to 60 per cent. On 
‘the other hand, there has been an increase in the number of women 
employed and their ratio to the total number of persons in employ- 
ment (from 23-25 per cent to 32-33 per cent). 

Lack of adequate comparative material makes it difficult to give 
amore detailed account of the changes in the age structure of the 
working class. It is certain that the percentage of under-age workers 
has dropped, which is due to the development of education and 
\changes in the system of training young workers and craftsmen. As 
for the age structure of the working class, some interesting data was 
tevealed by the employment census of May Ist, 1957: while the per- 
centage of male workers between the ages of 14 and 25 was 25.9, 
that of women workers in the same age group was 32.6 per cent; the 
figures for the age group 26-49 were 53.7 per cent and 50.7 per cent 


} 
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respectively, and in the oldest group, 20.4 and 16.7 per cent respecti- 
vely. These differences in the age of men and women workers are 
due to the military service of young men, the withdrawal of middle- 
aged women to household work, and the lower retirement age for 
women. 

While no adequate material is available for a detailed analysis of 
the changes in the level of workers’ qualifications, the general trends 
in this respect are easy to ascertain. The courses for illiterates, the 
development of schools for working people, and the organization of 
training within the factories — alongside the considerable expansion 
of the school system in general — have contributed to a great 
improvement in the average standards of general education and 
professional qualifications of the workers. While stressing this 
general improvement it must be pointed out that present standards 
are not yet satisfactory. 

Alongside the concern for the raising of the cultural and pro- 
fessional standards of the working class, working-class youth has 
been given good opportunities for acquiring secondary and higher 
education. Owing to a system of preferences, the percentage of 
working-class youth in secondary and higher schools has increased 
several times over. According to Professor Falski, head of the Organ- 
ization of Education Unit of the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
73 per cent of working-class children (including children of agri- 
cultural workers) attending elementary schools go on to secondary 
schools, both general and vocational, and 4 per cent reach uni- 
versities and other centres of higher education (the overall index for 
all social groups being 4.5 per cent — the highest, 21 per cent, in 
the case of craftsmen’s children, the lowest, 1.5 per cent, for peasant 
youth). 


The above facts and figures show that the constitutional trans- 
formations and the resulting rapid economic development of the 
country had provided a foundation for essential changes in the size 
and structure of the Polish working class. Unemployment has 
disappeared; the ratio of workers to the total of the population has 
grown considerably, and men and women coming from the work- 
ing class have been given a genuine opportunity to achieve social 
promotion. Today the working class — the most vital social group, 
which determines the level of production of material goods — plays 
an essential part in the pattern of political relations in the country. 
Its ranks have been swelled by the influx of hundreds of thousands 
of peasants from overpopulated farms and of poorly qualified towns 
people for whom no jobs were available under the economic con- 
ditions of the past. On the other hand, numerous economic and 
political leaders are of working class origin. 
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‘The problem has, however, another aspect as well: the great 
differentiation and lack of cohesion of the working class. During 
the period of its stormy growth the working class was joined by 
people who had not belonged to working-class families, many of 
whom are still closely associated with agriculture. This huge army 
of peasant-workers is estimated at between 800,000 and 1,200,000. 
Consciously or unconsciously, and with greater or lesser effort, they 
are constantly making a choice between their personal economic 
aims and the interests of the socialized economy. This choice is 
usually made at the cost of one or the other. In due time the army 
of peasant-workers will be absorbed into the socialized economy; but 
before this happens one must take account of the existence of a 
substantial group of “people at the crossroads” for whom the process 
of full integration with the urban working class will be long and 
difficult. Today this fact adversely affects the general level of work 
efficiency, discipline, qualifications and consciousness of the working 
dass; but after a period of assimilation these people may one day 
become the most valuable members of their class. 

Among the others who joined the ranks of the working class 
were people without any well-defined social status, wartime black- 
marketeers and the like — as well as a sizeable part of the former 
lumpenproletariat. 

On the other hand, during the war, the working class lost a con- 
siderable number of its best leaders, and many of those who 
urvived were appointed to responsible posts in the political and 
economic apparatus. In some factories a lack of educational influence 
within the working class made itself felt. On the other hand, easy 
acess to work and high wages, for which the possession of very 
high qualifications was not essential, as well as separation from the 
family and life in the unstable milieu of workers’ hostels, etc. did 
not create a favourable atmosphere for the formation of a new work- 
ing class. By a new working class I mean a class which would 
trrespond to the new socio-economic conditions. It can even be 
wserted that the process of growth and formation of the working 
dass was taking place in a more or less spontaneous manner. When 
we took up the great historic task of industrialization we were not 
ina position to pay adequate attention to the direction of educational 
processes. As a matter of fact, we thought that the process of 
industrialization would automatically influence the attitudes and 
tmsciousness of the working masses. A process of self-education 
tertainly did take place among the new working class, but its scope 
was far too narrow. 

Recent sociological research reveals the existence of some dia- 
metrically opposed attitudes: exceptional conscientiousness and 

are accompanied by instances of glaring carelessness and 
neglect; alongside the desire to learn and the respect for knowledge 
are often cases of a misguided attitude towards the in- 
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telligentsia; the sense of solidarity and co-responsibility for the 
future of the country goes side by side with selfishness and even 
a certain indifference towards the vital problems of the class and the 
nation. Many more such contradictions could be quoted. But we 
believe that the positive features which should be characteristic of 
the working class under Socialism will eventually assert themselves 
everywhere. Here the trade unions and the institution of workers’ 
self-government, which has been developing since 1956, have a parti- 
cularly important réle to play. 


* 


As has been already remarked, the percentage of workers, which 
increased considerably during the first stage of industrialization, has 
recently shown signs of stability. The working-class families 
account for one-third of the population, the workers themselves for 
two-fifths of all people in employment and five-sevenths of the total 
number of those employed in the socialized sector of the economy. 
Our plans envisage a further, absolute growth in the number of 
workers, but it is expected to be on the whole proportional to the 
natural increase of the population (approximately 2 per cent 
annually). The problem of stabilizing the percentage of manual 
workers, particularly industrial workers and building operatives, is 
however subject to discussion. It is connected with the reduction of 
the number of agricultural workers. The present writer is of the 
opinion that the decrease in the number of those employed in agri- 
culture should be balanced by a rise in employment in services. 

The planned increase in the number of workers, as well as the 
filling of gaps due both to natural causes and to the movement 
of workers to other social strata, will be to an ever large extent 
achieved by the influx of young people, who have undergone 
a proper vocational training. These new workers will be largely 
recruited from working class and peasant families. Thus the growth 
of the ranks of the working class, which will be achieved by means 
of comprehensive schooling system, will be in the nature of a col 
trolled process. 

Our attention is now primarily focused on those who have bec 
manual workers quite recently. The main task is to achieve a higher 
level of efficiency ‘as well as to develop the ability to associate 
personal interests with those of the community. The achievement 
of these tasks largely depends on the improvement of the qualific- 
ations of the workers and on the stability of employment. 

A considerable section of the workers, most of whom come from 
the countryside, possess only elementary schooling, and sometimes 
even this course was not completed. Workers under 36 years of ag? 
are now obliged to complete their elementary education, and al 
workers have been asked to raise their general and vocatio 
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qualifications. The slogan “Poland — a country of learners”, launch- 
ed by the Polish United Workers’ Party in 1958, is addressed pri- 
marily to the working class. A whole system of schools for working 
people, courses, workers’ universities, etc., is being developed; many 
of these institutions are run by the Society for the Dissemination of 
Knowledge, the Union of Socialist Youth and the Trade Unions. 

Another important problem is the stability of employment — 
the atachment to the trade and factory. Migration of workers from 
one factory to another, a typical feature of the period of intensive 
industrialization of the country, can still be observed in Poland. Last 
year some 1,800,000 workers changed their jobs. 

The economic and sociological surveys, initiated in 1958, show 
that these least stabilized elements consist for the most part of the 
inhabitants of the workers’ hostels, who have come from the 
countryside, unskilled workers, and young people who have only 
recently begun work. But the index of fluctuation must not be 
calculated in a mechanical manner. For example, the fact that in 
a total of 5 million workers, 1,800,000 have changed their jobs does 
not mean that every third worker has left work or that there has 
been a turnover of almost one-third of all workers. Research shows 
that here is a large group of habitual drifters who change their place 
of work several times a year. This group numbers some 600-800,000 
persons, most of them peasant workers. 

Another conclusion to be drawn from recent research is that the 
workers attach great importance to the general atmosphere in their 
factory. Frequently it is not the wage but the management’s concern 
for the worker and the improving conditions of work that make the 
worker attached to his factory. This, in turn, has a good effect on the 
quality of production and the general economic results of the 
enterprise. 

A number of detailed analyses, now being worked out by eco- 
nomists and sociologists, will shed more light on the different 
elements and factors bearing on the processes of fluctuation and 
stabilization of labour. But it can be said even now that they will 
debunk the myth of the level of wages being the one, miraculous 
Means of influencing the attitude of the worker. Wherever wages 
ensure tolerable living conditions, stability, efficiency, discipline, etc., 
are determined by a number of complex factors, among which 
Socialist human relations are playing an ever more important part. 











“WARSAW AUTUMN” FESTIVAL* 


by 
ZYGMUNT MYCIELSKI 


would like to analyse what happened in Warsaw during the nine 

days and fourteen concerts of the Third Warsaw Autumn Festival. 

I would like to write as objectively, calmly and sensibly as 
possible. One can state objectively that, for instance, in the first 
bar of the first Prelude from Bach’s Das Wohltemperierte Klavier 
there is a common chord on the tonic of C-major, and that in the 
first two bars of Boulez’ Second Sonata we have a full series of 
twelve half-tones, both the intervallic and rhythmic arrangement 
of which we can study. In this way we can proceed step by step, 
that is we can analyse and draw conclusions from such an analysis. 
But the conclusions themselves will no longer be objective. Some 
people will perceive order where others will accuse the composer 
of having merely given a boring elaboration of his original 
conception: the very same rules and their results will be considered 
by some as a speculative chaos, and by others as the peak of order 
and invention. 

Therefore we are left with recourse to our own illusory and 
wavering artistic sensibility, with an attempt to introduce some order 
into impressions wich are always changing because they are but 
a result of what we are, what we feel and what we know of both 
the past and the present. 

But we must not fall into an excess of relativism. We must 
attempt to find at least some solid ground for our opinions and tastes, 
and we must feel no false shame at being too conservative or too 
‘progressive’ in our likes and dislikes. After all, it is the communities 
which are not ashamed of their own artistic convictions that have 
the best chance of creating lasting things. Paying too much attention 
to what others will say is not likely to yield the best results. 

I can put the works I heard at the Festival concerts into three 
separate pigeon-holes, all three of which are incidentally pretty large 


* This is an abbreviated version of an article published in the weekly 
Przeglad Kulturalny, No. 41 of 1959. 
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and roomy. With no such pigeon-holing to help us in an article as 
short as this we should get lost; we should have to follow what is in 
fact the only correct course: discussion of each composition in turn, 
fr which there is not enough space. 

We begin therefore with the conservative works, to a large 
extent academic and eclectic, written in different countries out of 
different motives and different creative needs. One has much 
freedom of movement here. Into this particular pigeon-hole one can 
put composers whose work is of considerable importance, as well 
as those whose output has suffered from senility from the very start. 
While I would not number among this group composers who have 
\their own individual stamp, liké Sibelius (whose work was not 
played at the Festival), I would include those who take Miaskovsky 
fr their model. The two Quartets (V and VI) by Shostakovitch, 
prformed by the brilliant Beethoven Quartet of Moscow, who 
have been playing together now for 37 years, were certainly among 
the most outstanding works presented at the Festival and I am 
mserving them for another of my pigeon-holes. On the other 
hand, Tsintsadze’s Second Quartet, even though it has a 
certain freshness, a certain creative authenticity in its themes 
ad melodies, belongs.with the work of the academics which 
Ihave consigned to my first pigeon-hole. There I include also 
the programme of German music brought to us by the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Quintet, but here the authentic, fresh touch of the 
Tsintsadze was lacking. None too carefully prepared and played 
ly the German ensemble, the programme was uninteresting. Unfor- 
tunately, not one of the chamber pieces by Gerster, Finke, Kochan, 
Geissler or Dessau made any great impression on me. Academicism — 
which is admittedly a loose term, taken by some to embrace also 
no-Classicism and a whole host of quite prominent composers — 
sems to me a moribund trend. But I have the strong impression 
that in the Soviet Union it has features which set it apart from its 
counterparts in the rest of Europe. I have the impression that there 
itis a continuation of the traditions of 19th-century craftsmanship, 
inboth composition and execution; that that great country has more 
‘atistic time’ than the rest of Europe, with its restless and incessant 
arch for the dernier cri; that any moment a collision may occur 
there, a clash between the art which others have degraded to the 
tle of a toy and a curiosity and the art which, as in the Soviet 
Union, always remains a great and not readily accessible experience, 
very intensely affecting great masses of the public. When such 
aclash takes place, I believe there will be no lack of talent to 
event the Soviet Union from living through a great, creative (and 
erhaps unexpected) musical efflorescence. To this the profoundly 
etic and dramatic work of Shostakovitch will then suddely appear 
§a unique bridge, already prepared. One talent, one musical genius 
will suffice to do away with the musical inhibitions which now 
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constrain their creative work. They have no need to hurry there, third 
They are manuring the soil, but what a musical soil it is! They of th 
regard all novelties critically, but their approach to them is calm. a 

Why do I write so much about all this? Because I am convinced it he 
that here lies the essence of the future progress of European music, ee 
that this rhythm, on the one side, too rapid, on the other, too slow,| . a 
will decide the fate of art in the future. pigeon 

Notwithstanding the shallow, extremist or ill-considered lpre: 
statements by certain authors who often base their remarks on con- pa 
ceptions which have nothing to do with art itself, I personally find|“"* 
in the Soviet Union an approach to those problems different from imerpr 
that of the rest of Europe. “Approach” is the right word. This pat 
different rhythm of development indicates something more im-|" a 
portant than the mechanically repeated clichés about one or another las re 
kind of realism, formalism and what have you. The circulation of ying 
musical ideas there is different. Let us wait another 20 or 30 years, Tine 
and wait calmly. Shostakovitch’s Fifth Quartet contains a charge of x “ 
poetry, a charge of some element which is incompatible with writing nal] : 
“just one more quartet”. 2 

This composition’s place is in my second pigeon-hole, which peforn 
I will label “twentieth-century music”. Seen in the perspective of + 
the extreme trends, the traditional and the neo-Webernist, it fits 
within the limits which to my mind embrace also the work of ball 
Szymanowski and Honegger, as well as that of Rudolf Maros, whose =. 
beautiful Ricercare is evidence that this Hungarian composer is}, ai 
master of both his score and his creative intentions. His composition dobule 
is clear, forceful and stylistically homogeneous, it has its own physio- he 
gnomy and well-defined themes. y fa 

Seven Polish works were given their first performances at the te fitag 
Festival. eam 

To the second pigeon-hole I assign all those composers who either 4 
have not rubbed shoulders with Webernism or whose contact with} we 
it has not impaired the direction of their earlier work. Michat Spisak, | nd 0 
a Pole who lives in Paris, was represented by three compositions.) 
I discovered all his powers afresh in his II Synfonia Concertante for} 
string orchestra, with its beautiful dialogues between the two}. 
quartet-soloists: the wind and the strings. This work, which was 
already known to us from a recording by the Polish Radio Symphony f. 
Orchestra, contains the best elements of the Spisak style, based 2}. 
it is on references to the classical Concerto Grosso. No ‘fluffiness’ 
here, the sound background pure, the melodic lines transparent, the}, 
climaxes placed with a sure hand. 

The Music for Strings, Trumpets and Percussion by Grazynap.. 
Bacewicz, one of the Polish works played for the first time at the}, " e 
Festival, is also the kind of music which belongs in my second f 
pigeon-hole. The unusually spaced rhythmic accents of the first} 
movement, like the rhythm and the sparingly used climaxes of thef, 
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‘lthird, show that this Polish composer, perhaps under the impact 
of the latest trends, has taken a rough brush in hand and applied 
it vigorously to her score. The themes and melodies are barely 
marked. The lightness is not French, it is the composer’s own. 

Tadeusz Baird has gone further: he peeps out of my second 
pigeon-hole, but could be squeezed in, given a strong push. The 
Ezpressions for Violin and Orchestra, which were given their first 
performance at the first concert of the National Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Witold Rowicki, seem to me a very personal re- 
interpretation of Webernism. The recurrences, or their absence, 
the troubles with rhythmics, which I think characterize the whole 
d that school in its break with traditional repetitive and more or 
lss regular rhythm — all this makes one feel that the composer is 
tying (desperately?) to retain his personal touch: to remain a lyric 
e@mposer, believing in melody as the soul of music. 

The case of the Five Studies for Soprano and Orchestra by 
Konstanty Régamey is most interesting. The author’s output is 
mall. Two years ago he played me this work on tape. Now it was 
performed by the wonderfully poetic Swiss singer, Basia Retchitzka, 
companied by the National Philharmonic Orchestra. What 
intonation, what a sure and expressive soprano voice! Two years 
40 I would have put the composition into my third, ‘modern’ 
pigeon-hole. Today I am transferring it to the second. We have 
heard such a profusion of notes scattered in empty space, so many 
themically pure’ effects, so many rhythmic ‘holes’, in which the 
globules of notes stick like spikes driven into silent space, where 
hey hold their own by means and for reasons unknown, that by the 
very fact of its musical continuity, its melodic values, its rhythm and 
ie great expressiveness of its selection of colours and their intensity, 
Mgamey’s work seems to be something close, accessible and already 
mown. Is that good or bad? Perhaps this music will become as 
Spisak, PRwar as Szymanowski’s Harnasie or Ravel’s Bolero? I doubt it, 
>P and not because this is complication for complication’s sake (it is not), 
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po wit because in a relatively short time Régamey has amassed a huge 
e two polle tion of very variegated effects and of musically expressive 
h was|usions, the climate of which is extremely varied. It is all like 
phony net, but a net of a varying denseness, colour and pattern. But it 
sed ast nothing in common with tachisme or abstraction, if such terms 


-riness’ |" be applied to music at all. 

nt, the And now the third pigeon-hole. Anton Webern is the key to it. 
" ? — ‘fills delightful Sia Pieces for Orchestra op. 6 of 1910 and the peppery 
phony op. 21 of 1928. Immediately following him, probably 










" ane fetre Boulez, whose Le Marteau sans Maitre and Visage Nuptial are 
at mof that h h 1 0 h S 'd Pi 
secondh, ~ t here we have a natural musician, whose Secon iano 





ta should perhaps be left in a pigeon-hole (this third pigeon- 
lel), where it would serve, like the pieces brought by Stockhausen, 
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decipher these note-sound combinations. Everybody has the right to 
experiment. Boulez certainly has the strongest title to it, to a return, 
if he so wishes, to a style of almost 50 years ago. His choice has 
been Webern and he is entitled to it. To enquire whether Webern 
Was a unique phenomenon or whether he became the father of 
a new movement is a sterile occupation. The facts speak for 
themselves. The multitude of imitators, the multitude of already 
existing compositions indicates that others will appear who — like 
Boulez in many of his works — will be able to express themselves 
and their private worlds in this idiom; that, by expressing them- 
selves, they will also express something for others. But I am 
astounded to see all and sundry climb aboard this particular band- 
wagon, to see the attractiveness of this trend. 

Different explanations might be sought. Most certainly it is 
easier to write a piece in this style than to compose a new melody, 
theme and rhythmic shape with new musical values using the 
means we have known hitherto. The series, its accoustic rules, or 
perhaps the absence of them, tempts us into speculative musica 
activity. Speculation leads to an arrangement, the principle of whic 
is logical. All this presents the minds of today’s youth with the road 
to a world which one can inhabit on principles different from those 
accepted hitherto. In abstract painting, very similar things are 
happening. Certainly it takes an artist to paint a good abstract 
picture. But the dose, the amount of artistic feeling has somehov 
shifted. It has shifted sideways, onto a different track, just as is the 
case in neo-Webernist, pointilliste music. Different emotions are af 
work and we are in a different world. The world of this music is 
a kind of laboratory, in which the number of formulae is enormous 
and the number of possible combinations and permutations still more 
so. This is a world which, although I would not like to call it 
mechanical, remains one in which it is certainly possible to play 
with infinity. A world of games, reminding one of the world oj 
chess, crosswords, computers, and probably also electronic brains. 

I will readily agree that this is a comtemporary game, simila 
to astronautics and the designing of faster and faster means ° 
transport on the earth, in the air and in space. Still, the good ol 
notes, the ancient instruments, and especially the people, those wh 
are sitting there behind their music stands and those listening 
them in the hall — all this seems to me devilishly ill-adjusted to thi 
world. The colourful globule-notes, of varying pitch and intensity 
scattered to form intricate patterns, become somehow like thé 
pictures in a kaleidoscope, in which the mirrors showing symmetric 
figures would be replaced by a system of irregular and uniqué 
reflections. I always feel that, if I took this kaleidoscope to piece 
I would find at the bottom of it a few broken pieces of glass, 4 
old button and a rusty pin. A few notes: F sharp, G, D sharp; a fe" 
rhythms; some crotchets thrown into a bar of semiquavers; a couple 
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ight to of syncopations difficult to play, and some intervallic leaps and 
return, dynamic surprises; and many rests. Beethoven’s old manner, after 
ce has} years of oblivion, has lived to see its unexpected renascence. My old 
Vebern| longing for music to lie in silence has in this case been realized. But 
her of| Why is it that such works are all so very much like each other? 
ak for Why is it that after a few minutes, nay, several seconds, I cease to 
ready take an interest in the further course of this jigsaw puzzle? Is it 
— like} that I fail to hear, or is the musician mistaken? But perhaps he 
aselves| 18 Playing well? Perhaps it has to be this way, perhaps it can only 
them-| be so? Doubts keep accumulating. 

I am Yes, something has been destroyed, but here we are for the time 
-band-; being, sitting on a pile of pebbles, a heap of debris, over which the 
old edifice of European music still towers. A fashion, surely, a kind 
of cold, very much like the influenza that swept the world after 
World War I. Still, the epidemic penetrates, deeply and leaves 
lasting traces on the organism. Better to pass through it than to 
les, or} isolate ourselves from it, at least in our conditions. 


musica And now, I should write about the third pigeon-hole, into which 
which} 7 put the neo-Webernists, Boulez and Henze, Varese, Pousseur, 
he road} Berio, Amy and Luigi Nono. And from Poland: Gérecki, Szalonek, 
n those! Penderecki and, of all people, Szabelski, whose Improvization for 
gs at! Choir and Orchestra was given its first performance under the baton 
ibstrac} of Andrzej Markowski. Markowski loves this kind of music. To me 
mehow) it seemed that, of the Polish works written in this idiom, the 
s is th Avowals for Narrator, Choir and Chamber Orchestra by Witold 
; are 2¥ Szalonek, to words by Kazimiera Iakowicz6wna, a composition 
husic IS which was also receiving its first performance, had the most 
iormous’ distinctive character and expression. I am afraid, though, that this 
ill morq is not as it should be, that the aim here is something other than 
call 1] an expressiveness of the kind which I feel and hear. Should 
to play} szalonek’s music please me? Am I, even though I know how such 
orld of music is made, in possession of the criteria in accordance with which 
ains. | some say that Luigi Nono’s Composizione per orchestra is superior 
sunt, to Henryk Gérecki’s Symphony No. 1 and others assert the opposite? 
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eans °} Both works were played by the Polish Radio Symphony Orchestra, 
}ood re with Jan Krenz conducting. Gorecki’s sense of drama, the varying 
ose - dynamics of individual notes, their recurrences, the contrasts, the 
ning “| condensations and ‘gaps’ between the chords, the. pointillisme of the 
dee second movement, the percussion in the third, is it all better or 


Worse than Nono’s unpleasant frullati and the organization of his 


— 2 score? Is what seems to me disagreeable and unpleasant really so, or 
— ne do my ears fail me by transmitting sound impressions badly? 


» pieces A couple of notes, not very far removed, from one another, 

ay Suffice to remind one immediately of an aria by Bellini, just as when 
Mélisande sings her few notes ariosio from the window, in Debussy’s 
Opera. To what extent is the composer aware of it, to what extent 
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is this his intention? After all, he does have some intention and he 
does hear something before he sits down to his score. 

But is it possible to add and subtract, to divide and multiply the 
rhythms, the pitch of the notes, and to link them according to a pre- 
conceived serial scheme? Ultimately, these are the very simplest 
arithmetical actions, complicated by the multiplicity of musical 
potentialities. I have the impression that nowhere can one discuss 
these things better than in Warsaw. And that only half- and quarter- 
intellectuals can raise their eyebrows at such discussions or look at 
the Festival from the point of view of, say, attendance at the 
concert hall. 

The public, even though perhaps a little too serious, were 
splendid. Their reactions were intelligent, courteous, enthusiastic, 
cool — which means they were a lively, excellent public. Many of 
our guests spoke about them to me with admiration and were 
astonished to see what the Festival was really like. It has in fact 
entered the world arena, where it has become a major musical 
event. If we succeed in making full use of the fact and, organizing 
other Warsaw Autumns in the future, can draw the proper 
conclusions from those held so far, then — long live the Fourth Warsaw 
Autumn! Perhaps it will give us an opportunity of arriving at 
a better definition of what is true art and what is mystification, of 
what is just trash and what is honest artistic work. 
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WEST GERMANY AND DETENTE 


by 
JERZY KOWALEWSKI 


Bonn, December 1959 


HERE was a time when West German policy — opposed as it 

was to international détente — was directed exclusively against 

the Soviet Union, and when, in practice, there was no difference 
ad opinion between the German Federal Republic and the other West 
fluropean governments. In that period Chancellor Adenauer and 
ther West German statemen could boast of some political successes. 
The political, military and economic position of the Federal Republic 
was growing stronger with every passing year. 

Those responsible for the West German policy paid no attention 
voices raised both in West Germany and other countries, calling 
mm them to consider the prospects of the policy of strength. There is 
t0 other policy, and no other policy is necessary — this was their 
notto. The policy of strength, they argued, is backed by the whole 
Western world, and above all by the United States: West Germany 
sin agreement with that world, and this is not only a criterion of 
the correctness of this policy, but also a guarantee of its success. 
According to some ‘theoreticians’, the existence of this common 
jlatform of the policy of strength proved that West Germany had 
ompletely expunged all the traces and effects of Nazism. 

The past few months have witnessed an essential change in the 
ituation. Today, whoever wants to oppose the tendency towards 
itente must oppose not only the Soviet Union, but also, in many 
ases, the United States and Great Britain, as well as France. It may 
that when West German statesmen became aware of this change 
hey had a few moments of hesitation and distress. This is how many 
kople in Bonn tend to explain Adenauer’s decision to resign the 
tancellorship last spring. But this hesitation was very short-lived. 

In spite of everything, Adenauer resolved to continue along the 
lasic political line of the previous period. Since, however, he cannot 
ford to conduct a policy which is opposed to, or even different 
fom, that of the United States, he adopted the following programme: 
West Germany will adapt her policy to the new situation which 
las arisen as a result of current American policy only in so far 
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as this is absolutely necessary and inevitable. But she will do all 
in her power to check and delay any change. Adenauer realizes 
that he will not succeed in preventing the Soviet Union and the 
United States from reaching an understanding on such matters as 
nuclear weapons; but as far as Central Europe is concerned, he 
feels that West Germany has enough trump cards at her disposal 
to be able to influence American policy — the more so since she 
can count on the support of all those forces in the United States 
which are opposed to the line represented by President Eisenhower, 

For a few months (and in some fields even longer) we have been 
able to observe the effects of this new situation on the relations 
between the United States and the German Federal Republic. Not 


all the issues I am now going to discuss are directly connected with 


the problems and policy of détente, but they can all be related to the 


fact that forces interested in the possibility and necessity of ter-. 
minating the cold war have come to play a part in American policy. | 


It is primarily this fact that has been responsible for Bonn’s lack 
of confidence in that policy, at least in certain fields. In these 
circumstances, differences of opinion which in another situation 
might have been suppressed, are now being exposed, and certain 
issues not directly connected with the problem of international 
détente reflect the state of affairs in particular fields of political 
activity. 

Let me quote three examples; and I shall begin with an issue 
on which unanimity between the United States and West Germany 
is particularly striking: the problem of Berlin. 

The United States Government has never had any intention of 
accepting the Soviet proposals on Berlin. This attitude forms the 


basis of the close co-operation between the United States and the 
Federal Republic in this field. But some American moves and state- 


ments have caused nervousness and concern in Bonn. 


At his press conference at the end of September President 
Eisenhower described the situation in West Berlin as abnormal. He 
stressed that Berlin must become the subject of further international 
negotiations and said that he had discussed this matter with 
Mr Khrushchov. What would serve as the basis of these negotiations 
the President did not say. But on October 7th Mr Herter said that 
there was a possibility of negotiating within the framework of the 
Geneva proposals. 

Bonn’s reaction to all these statements was unequivocally 
negative. The description of the West Berlin situation as abnormal 
was dismissed as almost outrageous, and Chancellor Adenauer 
declared that he was completely opposed to the Berlin issue being 
placed on the agenda of the summit meeting. Mr Herter’s words 
were taken to mean that the U.S. Government admitted the possibility 
of basing new negotiations not on the initial, but on the final pro 
posals of the Geneva conference. It is true that these proposals 
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had been rejected by the Soviet Union, but many people in Bonn 
felt than even if these final proposals were taken as the starting 
point of the conference this would be a concession to the Soviet 
Union. There followed a series of contradictory statements on what 
was called a temporary solution. What was said one day was 
disclaimed the next, and then reiterated the day after. One thing is 
obvious: the West German Government views with suspicion any 
American suggestion concerning a modus vivendi in Berlin. There 
is no disagreement with Washington as far as permanent solutions 
are concerned, but there are differences of views concerning the 
modus vivendi. 

New concern was caused in Bonn by Mr Herter’s statement of 
November 23rd, when he referred to America’s intention to seek, 
through negotiation, a better solution of the Berlin problem. 
Dr Adenauer replied that he considered the maintenance of the 
present status of Berlin as the best solution for the moment. The 
results of the Western summit conference in Paris do not, however, 
seem to point to any essential change in the attitude of Washington 
and London. 

. The second example: the problem of a separate peace treaty 
between the Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic. 

This is by no means a new problem; the various elements of 
such a solution have been under discussion in the United States 
for a year now. Every time something is said about it there is 
a great commotion in Bonn — not so much because of the possible 
contents of the treaty, but because America’s acceptance of such 
a possibility represents a direct blow at the Bonn dogma of one 
“legal” German state. Mr Herter’s declaration last September that 
the United States had nothing against a separate treaty between 
the Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic, provided 
it respected American rights, caused an eruption in Bonn. 

The West German ambassador in Washington asked the State 
Department for an official explanation; this was accepted by Bonn 
as satisfactory, but suspicion and mistrust remained. All attempts 


‘at reaching some degree of détente in this field have been invariably 


resisted in Bonn. 

The third example concerns a problem which surely has 
little to do with the set of issues usually classified under the head- 
ing of international relaxation. I mention it because in the climate 
how prevailing in West German-American relations it does not 
look as it would in an atmosphere of full harmony. I refer to the 
problem of differences in economic and financial policy. 

The idea of a common market of six West European countries 
was born in the previous period, but (like the rival project for 
a free-trade zone) it is being realized now at a time, when the 
United States is clearly concerned at the effects of Europe’s eco- 
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nomic integration on American exports. Another point is America’s 
demand that other countries, including West Germany, should meet 
.&a greater proportion of armament expenditure, thus easing the 
burden carried by the American treasury. 

The whole problem is arousing a good deal of excitement in 
Bonn; but it is only in its initial stages. 

The differences of opinion between Bonn and Washington, as 
well as West Germany activity, designed to hamper the process of 
relaxation, were focused on the discussion of the date, agenda 
and character of the summit meeting. It is well known that 
Dr Adenauer was doing his utmost to delay the date of the 
meeting as long as possible. He was the first Western poli- 
tician to question publicly what had been agreed at Camp David 
by President Eisenhower and Mr Khrushchov concerning the 
summit meeting. It was he who demanded that the conference of 
the heads of government should deal only with the problem of 
disarmament and pass over all other issues, including those of 
Germany and Berlin. Finally, it was Dr Adenauer who was the first 
to declare that the West German Government would accept only 
those decisions of the heads of government which he recognized 
as according with the interests of the German Federal Republic. 

Some say that West German resistance will have no considerable 
effect on developments in the world. I wish this were true. But 
I fear that the Federal Government will be capable of placing 
many more obstacles in the difficult road of détente — all the more 
so since, in connexion with the international situation, some 
disquieting manifestations have also come to light in the home 
policy of the Federal Republic. 
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CONFOUNDED VENICE* 


by 
STANISLAW DYGAT 


Stanislaw Dygat was born in Warsaw in 1914. His first novel, 
Jezioro Bodenskie (Lake Constance), was published in 1946. The 
action of the novel is set in Constance, in a camp for interned 
foreigners. The book showed all the features characteristic of 
Dygat’s talent: excellent psychological delineation of character and 
original form, a rebellious intellectual non-conformism, philoso- 
phical irony and sarcasm. “...In Lake Constance I wanted to 
portray,” says Dygat, “the psychology of desire for experience and 
of impotence in a young man belonging to a defined pre-war 
milieu. No doubt there is something of me in this portrait. But the 
ironic, satirical approach is purely a critique.” 

Similar intentions are also discernible in Dygat’s latest work 
Podréz (The Trip). A novel with an absorbing plot, it is a bold 
foray into the complex regions of contemporary problems; the 
author observes them in the mirror of satire, aimed at banal and 
shallow views on post-war reality. Dygat affirms this reality, but 
does not avoid sarcastic comment wherever he spots nonsense and 
harmful myths. In 1958 The Trip was awarded the literary prize 
of Przeglad Kulturalny. ; 

A prominent place in Dygat’s work is occupied by short sketches 
and feuilletons, which have been collected in four volumes: Pola 
Elizejskie (Champs Elysées), Rézowy kajecik (Pink Copy-book), 
Stotne wieczory (Rainy Evenings) and RozmySlania przy goleniu 
(Reflections while Shaving). 

A film based on a novel by Dygat was produced last year, 
under the title Pozegnania (Farewells). 


was leaving Rome, sad and out of sorts. It was not because 
I was loth to depart from this beautiful city, never to return, or 
that I was sorry to leave behind old and new friends. 

I felt a quiet dislike for Italy for not having fulfilled my expect- 
ations. 

The train going north from Rome does not take long passing 
through the city, and then immediately turns behind the hills 
surrounding it. 

Rome disapears from sight in an unexpected fashion: the train 


* An excerpt from the novel The Trip. 
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comes into a valley which winds its way among hills dotted with 
villages and small towns. Over everything the Italian sky — that’s 
the famous Italian landscape for you, as so often described by people 
thoroughly excited by admiration for their own sensitivity. 

And so I was departing, sad and out of sorts. All the time at 
the back of my mind was the thought that the month in Italy was 
yet another bead strung on the rosary of wasted time. 

Why did I come here in the first place? 

The beauty of this country exists without me. My admiration and 
delight neither add to it nor detract from it. 

For a long time I had been ashamed to admire beauty. Maybe 
_ because some people whom I hate and despise had once forced me 
to be ashamed, and chased into the blind alley of my own shame 
and at the same time conscious of my impressionability I had 
remained ashamed — through pride. 

Like one of my friends, who when he was slapped by an SS-man 
in a coffee house during the Occupation, became an admirer of 
Hitler — through pride. 

Or perhaps I did not want and knew not how to admire beauty 
because of other, less trivial reasons? After all that has happened on 
our planet during the past few centuries I, as its inhabitant, felt 
deadly tired of all tradition. I could not help thinking at the same 
time that all beauty is to a greater or lesser degree the propaganda 
of some system of government. 

In the marvellous Colosseum Christians used to be devoured by 
lions, and the overpowering basilica of St. Peter’s marks the triumph 
of those Christians who let themselves be eaten up for the good of 
future generations and even for eternal happiness. Only a few 
kilometres as the crow flies separate the Colosseum from St. Peter’s. 
Half-way between the two, on the Campo dei Fiori, the Christians, 
who used to be devoured by lions, burned Giordano Bruno at the 
stake. Later they even went as far as to erect a splendid monument 
to him on the same spot. 

Truly, so much beauty gathered in so little space is thoroughly 
nauseating. 

And so, for various reasons, I was unable to enjoy the rich beauty 
of Italy; the réle of a tourist seemed to me ridiculous: in keeping 
neither with my private situation nor with the situation in general; 
in fact with no-one’s situation. 


Surely something has altered in the world — the traditional 
pattern of human experience, has been shaken. But people, in whom 
habit is stronger than consciousness and prudence, perhaps even 
stronger than feeling, move around like lunatics in search of ex- 
perience and impressions which are no longer possible. They exist 
only as items in the dusty catalogue of a museum destroyed by 
a cataclysm. 
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What is international tourist traffic today if not the alarmed 

bourgeoisie of one country searching vainly for consolation 

wd hope in the courtyards of the worried petty bourgeoisie of 
nother? 

Thus I did not want to be, and could not be, a tourist. I should 
ierefore have represented myself as a writer, visiting a foreign 
suntry to broaden his horizons, establish cultural contacts, look for 
wnclusions, general and particular, and become acquainted with 
the people and customs as well as social and political conditions. 

Such a réle however seemed to me as artificial and false as that 
iia tourist. I considered that representing myself as a writer while 
way from my writing desk was quite ridiculous. This belief I owed 
» the highly vocal statements of some writers to the effect that 
witing is an honourable calling and a proud service to man and 
ciety — to which they endeavoured to testify at every step. They 
vere busy doing so with such ardour and singleness of mind, they 
ied with each other in this field with such determination, that both 
nlife and in their writing they sacrificed all human characteristics 
m the altar of the absolute and universal loftiness of their calling. 
but it was not only because I had defended myself for quite some 





ime from adopting the attitude of being a “writer at every step”, 
hat I did not want to present myself as a writer during my trip. 

It seemed to me an absurd, tactless and outmoded comedy to 
tavel under any formal label — and not in the name of my own, 
wivate experience. 

It seemed to me indecent and foolish to regard my trip as 
mything other than a normally developing thread of my own, 
trictly private experience. 

Should one go on a long trip? 

Yes. 

But in pursuit of a faithless mistress eloping with her lover, in 
der to strike them down with the thrust of a stiletto, well-aimed at 
he heart, at midnight, by moonlight, in a Florentine by-way. Or 
carry out a secret and important mission in the service of the 
notherland. Or to betray the motherland. Or to fight for the freedom 
ind social liberation of a foreign nation. Or to pirate the latest 
ishions in women’s frocks and sell them to Warsaw’s “Ewa” Fashion 
fouse. Or to do something incredibly noble or to commit some 
Schweinerei. 


Or to do anything that would consistently and logically link one’s 
ast with one’s future and constitute an experience which cannot 
had by any tourist or writer issued with his passport, visa and 
® allocation of foreign currency, but only by Me — born on the 
ith of December 1914, birthmark — a mole on the left knee. 

But it so happened that, unwilling to present myself either as 
‘tourist or a writer, I travelled as a tourist-writer; an incorrigible 
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belief in miracles made me confidently expect that something 
nevertheless would happen, something would befall me. 


However nothing happened, nothing befell me, and so I was 
returning, sad and out of sorts, feeling a grievance towards Italy, as 
unreasonable as a grievance on account of unrequited love against 
a woman who didn’t promise anything. I was returning with a feeling 
I used to experience when I went to school with my homework 
not done. 

The train gathered speed. In and out of tunnels it went, whistling, 
rumbling, sometimes grinding. 

I decided to have breakfast in the restaurant car. To tell the truth 
I did not feel hungry but this idea seemed better than to stand by 
the window and look at a landscape with which I no longer had 
anything in common — with which I had never had anything in 
common. ; 

My sadness, unrest and bitterness changed into a mood of mild 
resignation. 

“Well, what of it?’ I thought, “I shall eat breakfast and that will 
be that.” 

Reeling a little, I went through the corridors of the nice, clean 
Italian cars and felt almost content. 


“I am travelling in a modern international express, I am going to 
have breakfast in a restaurant car — so why worry? The sun is 
shining, one can look at the beautiful mountains, there is a rivulet, 
cars are speeding on the road; in two days I shall be back home: 
I shall spin some yarn, I will think up something to tell them. Why 
should I worry?” 

Sometimes, when life becomes numb and dead, stranded amidst 
nonsense and chaos, it is good to evoke in oneself a desire, to form 
some intention. It need not be anything remarkable, any silly thing 
will suffice: to smoke a cigarette, to make a drawing of the man with 
the beard and whiskers, to go downstairs and see whether there is 
anything in the letter box, to ring someone up and arrange a meeting 
for the following week, to go out for a cup of coffee, to buy 4 
newspaper. 

It does not matter what. It is important that one gains time: 
a time of waiting; waiting brings with it order, allays fears, muffles 
the voices of inner protests. 


Thus, almost content, I went to the restaurant car. On the way 
my thoughts were diligently and industriously occupied with such 
things as white table-linen, rolls and butter, the waiter’s polite 
and expert manoeuvring, toothpicks, the tinkle of glass. 

The fact that I did not feel hungry had nothing to do with it. 

There was a crowd of people in the restaurant car, an air of 
pleasant excitement. One would have sworn that the waiters took 
a delight in their profession: they moved with remarkable swiftness, 
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keeping out of each others’ way by some miracle of agility. They 
were almost like cars on the Piazza di Venetia. 

There was the clinking of glass and clattering of knives, forks 
and spoons and much movement of elbows, jaws and, in some 
ses — even bodies. All of it in order to absorb the necessary 
mount of calories. It was a brisk climate of definite, unambiguous 
ativity. Ladies were smiling gracefully in a thoroughly social 
manner. Gentlemen were witty, wordly, and at their ease. Some, 
with toothpicks in their mouths, were cool and matter-of-fact — 
they talked business nonchalantly as if in passing. All the time 
however they were inwardly tensed, like hawks ready to pounce 
wexpectedly and seize their victim. 

How different was the atmosphere here from that of ordinary - 
waches! In ordinary coaches the people, resigned to the sad necessity 
af travelling, are jolted monotonously. Dreamily they scan their 
papers. They eat apples, peeled with a penknife, without conviction. 
Qpen-mouthed, eyes blinking, heads oafishly bent, they reflect on 
mote, dull things, resurrected from oblivion only for the duration 
hf the journey. 

I think however that if the vigorous people in the restaurant car 
were observed more closely, as it were from the inside, it would turn 
wit that many came here, like myself, without appetite, to divert 
heir attention from their personal situation. 

There was no doubt that this was the case with the man sitting 
ty the window on the left. A cup of coffee, untouched, stood in front 
tt him; he held in his hand a piece of roll, which he had already 
gun to nibble. He looked through the window, frozen in the 
gsture of a nibbler and it did not take much perspicacity to see 
hat it was not the Appenine landscape that fascinated him, but 
father that it was a pretext for gaping at himself. 

The only free place in the car was opposite him. 

I walked down to his table, bowed slightly and asked him 
politely: 

“Permettite?” 

He turned his head towards me with a sudden movement, looked 
_ Jt me dazedly and — as if caught red-handed — began to eat his 
. | 0ll rapidly, taking small bites; he did not reply to my enquiry. 

So I asked again: 

“Permettite?” 

“Bitte schén,” he replied this time, and began to stir his cuties, 

sMerci”, I retorted and sat down. 

“Con mucho gusto,” he reciprocated and, as if the situation was 
tow clear, stopped stirring his coffee, put the roll on the table and 
gain turned his face towards the window. 

I looked at him with suspicion: only Poles, when they are abroad, 
Weak several languages at the same time. Perhaps he too was 
izing me up, for he rapidly shot a shrewd glance in my direction. 
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Discomfited by such a sudden and intimate encounter I reached 
for the menu and asked: 

“Vous permettez?” 

He did not answer, only nodded his head indifferently and then 
quite unexpectedly finished the roll in one bite, drank up the coffee, 
wiped his mouth with a napkin and, leaning slightly towards me, 
asked in Polish: 

“Are you from Warsaw?” 

“Yes, from Warsaw.” I answered, without particular surprise. 
“And you?” 

“I come from Warsaw too”. 

“That’s excellent. What a coincidence.” 

“Nothing so extraordinary about it. These things happen.” 

“Not all that often, you know. How did you guess that I was 
a Pole?” 

“It’s not difficult to guess.” 


At that moment the waiter came up to take my order. I asked for 
coffee and rolls, but the stranger put his hand on the waiter’s 
shoulder and stopped him, saying to me at the same time: 

“Tell you something. Let’s have a drink. Perhaps you would like 
something to go with it?” * 

“Hmm... So early in the morning?” 

“Are you really a Varsovian?” 


“Well, you see... It’s nothing to do with Warsaw, but I’m} 


returning after a month’s stay. I’ve got no currency surplus, you 
know. And I want to stay another two days in Venice.” 

“Don’t worry about it.” He withdrew his hand from the waiter’s 
arm and patted me several times on the hand. 

In this Italian restaurant car the atmosphere had begun to be so 
heartily Polish that I was only waiting for the waiter to say, in 
in my native tongue: : 

“Well, gentlemen, are you going to order or not. If not, buy 
yourselves a bottle of fructovit at the next station; I’m not here just 
to serve you.” 

The waiter was an Italian, however, so he waited patiently and 
smiled politely, saying nothing, as if he wanted to assure us that he 
had been born for no other reason than to satisfy our strangest 
whims. 

“Don’t you worry about anything,” repeated the stranger. 


“Somehow I didn’t manage to spend everything” (it seemed to me fj 


that there was a certain bitterness in his words). “It will give me 
great pleasure to invite you. Really, you must consent. You'll have 
plenty of opportunity to return my hospitality, if you want to. 
Let’s not talk about it any more — alright? Cameriere, a bottle of 
grappa, but the stronger one, and some sandwiches. Come back 
when we finish this.” 
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He rubbed his hands. It seemed that he was gay and contented. 
But I suspected nevertheless that there was some deep sadness 
ehind his gaiety and contentment. To look at him, he was no longer 
ihe stranger who had been despondently gaping at himself when 
jentered the restaurant car: he looked now like a carefree man-about- 
wn, enjoying the prospect of a convivial meal. But it was all 
ppearances, I felt. Previously, like me, he had almost certainly tried 
arouse in himself an artificial desire for breakfast, in order to 
scape the deadness descending on him in the train. When the same 
eeling had seized him during breakfast he had made use of a 
rtunate chance to procure himself a new and more attractive 
iesire. 

“Grappa,” he said, “resembles that bimber which we used to 
irink so much of during the Occupation. But here I like grappa 
est. Should you prefer whisky or cognac...” 


“No, I also very much like grappa. It does resemble bimber, 
jut it is milder — more refined.” 


} “Yes, it’s certainly milder and more refined. I agree with you. 
You know, in my opinion, Italians don’t properly appreciate this 
rink. Have you noticed that they don’t drink during a meal, but 
mly after it?” 

“Aliae patriae, aliae mores. How did you guess that I was Polish?” 

“It wasn’t difficult. Besides I saw you at the station in Rome and 
[heard you speaking Polish with somebody who was seeing 
jou off.” 

“That was a friend who works at the Embassy.” 

The conversation was sluggish. But after a while the waiter 
rought the grappa and the stranger said: 

“Bottoms up.” 

I said: 

“Down the hatch.” 

Things perked up a bit. 

“You know,” said the stranger, “I was sitting at my breakfast 
nd all of a sudden everything seemed alien and hostile: Italian 
ifee and Italian landscape, Italian rolls and the Italians around 
ne. I thought to myself: It would be good to have a gay companion, 
‘friendly Polish soul.” 


I wondered what he was. His chatter seemed flat and banal. But 
lfelt somehow that he was prattling away in order to muffle his 
ther voice — he was desperately trying to chase away other thoughts 
id seek refuge in an assumed réle, borrowed, like a carnival 
Xstume. 

Suddenly he became sad again; engrossed with his own thoughts 
Sat there with head bowed; it seemed that he had completely 
lrgotten my presence. I even felt a little hurt. He was however 
‘man of sensibility: he sensed this immediately, raised his head and 
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be a sad smile, the sole trace of his personal, intimate reflection xis! 
sala: 
“Please, forgive my absent-mindedness. I have a stupid habityay" 
every so often I start to think about God knows what; but it’s reallWeit 
- of no significance whatever.” haunt 
He was a man of refinement. He wanted to convince me that hig ¢t’: 
agitation and lack of balance were not the result of some fres C 
powerful experience, but that it was his normal, natural mannerform 
Obviously he did not want to impose upon me with his confidenceswas, 
which — he was a Pole in a restaurant car — I could easily expech sir 
from him. No. He really gave one the impression that he was doinghjs 
everything to appear natural and self-possessed in order not to befter 
suspected of dramatizing himself. nt 


His efforts however were of no avail. Obviously, if I did nowhic 
experience enough during my trip, he experienced far too much. app 
“Here,” I thought to myself, “too much and too little have melthe r 
at the same table, equally dissatisfied. If only it were posible in sommen. 
way, even by administrative pressure, to arrange an exchange anxpe 


somehow balance up my deficit and his surplus!” f ot 
Suddenly I thought of an extraordinary, perhaps slight! T 
madcap idea: eg 


I am returning from my trip with an empty head and an alm M 
empty heart. I am returning like a pupil who goes to school with hi 
homework not done. And what does a pupil who hasn’t done hi 
homework do? 

He copies from his friend’s exercise book. 

If, in the most beautiful country of the world, I could not manag’ 
to have my own experience, what was there to do but borrow froi 
the experience of others? Why not lead the skinny nag of my dream! 
to somebody else’s well since my own had dried up? 


Frequently our intentions, aspirations and claims change vet 
rapidly. A moment ago I was thinking of how to make a retre@ 
should my train companion decide to confide in me. Now f 
a change I was thinking how to provoke his confidences. 

It did not prove as difficult as I had thought. Perhaps the grapp 
came to my assistance too. 

When we got out at the station in Venice, where he was to chang) 
to a sleeper to Vienna and I, in accordance with my original intention 
was to stay for another two days, he held on to me on the nea 





and went on talking and explaining without stopping. Long ail 
the train to Vienna had gone. But far from telling me the story 
his trip, he barely succeeded in rounding off his childhood 
miniscences. 

When I at last drew his attention to the fact that his train ha 
already gone, he waved his hand indifferently and answer 
sententiously: 
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_ | This and all the others too. I’m not worried. Doesn’t Venice 
ections.xist now only in order that hapless pilgrims should whisper the 
..story of their frustrated hopes to each other by moonlight? Ha, ha, 
l habitha! Step down into the gondola, ‘Venite all’agile barchetta mia’. 
s reallWeither these canals, nor these palaces have ever heard such sad 
confidences; never have they seen such a tragic lover! Ha! ha! 
that his_et’s go, gondolier!” 
e fresh} Confounded Venice! Everything in the world develops and trans- 
mannerforms itself. She alone has remained what she was and as she 
idenceswas, through the ages. Confounded beauty raised above time by 
’ expec simple, diabolical trick. It is a city which has no justification in 
as doingthis world of ours; yet it subjects all those who run short-windedly 
ot to befter the dreams that eternally slip from their hands to hellish 
orments, that could have been invented by no doge. It is a city 
did nowhich perfidiously offers idiotic lovers momeuts of the greatest 
uch, ppiness, only the more totally to destroy one or both of them at 
ave methe moment of their love’s eclipse. God should not have shown it to 
in somgen. It awakens the most compulsive desires for the most intimate 
nge — — instead of which you have to listen to the experiences 
others. 
slighty They say that every year Venice is sinking a few centimetres into 
e ground, and that she is doomed. _ 
1 alm May the sea swallow her as soon as possible! 
with hi 
Jone hi Translated by Krzysztof Klinger 
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THE MAN AND HIS WORK 





TADEUSZ KOTARBINSKI 


HE President of the Polish Academy of Sciences is 73 years old, and 

he has been working as a scholar and as a teacher for nearly half 
a century. His many-sided philosophical activity can be characterized by 
a number of motifs recurring throughout his work, concerned with 
epistemology, praxiology and ethics. 

Tadeusz Kotarbiriski has called his own original doctrine somatic 
reism. As he himself admits, it has been born chiefly of his work as 
‘a teacher: out of the endeavour to establish precise rules of intellectual 
discipline, able in all fields of thought to prevent effectively all meta- 
physical fantasy, which is due, according to Kotarbirfski, to an incorrect 
use of language and to the habit of turning certain verbal formulations 
into independent entities. To put it in a most general way, reism is 
both a metaphysical thesis and a rule of meaningfulness. As the former 
it states that the notion of existence in its proper sense is applicable 
only to things, and that all the names denoting, for example, properties, 
relations, events, processes and their systems, have no reference to 
anything other than things, which can be such or otherwise, which can 
be interrelated in one way or another, to which this or that happens, 
which behave thus or otherwise. Consequently, such words as ‘stone’, 
‘atom’, ‘red’, ‘hard’, etc., directly denote certain things, whereas such 
words as ‘motion’, ‘redness’, ‘distance’, ‘change’, etc., have no other 
reference except the objects about which it can be truly stated that they 
are so far distant, that they move or change, etc. The adjective ‘somatic, 
added to the substantive ‘reism’, gives more precision to the notion of 
a thing as a physical object, and as such endowed with all those proper 
ties that are common to all physical bodies. Reism is thus a materialistic 
doctrine, although it does not resort to the notion of matter, if ‘matter 
were to mean anything besides the totality of individual bodies. It also has 
a strongly nominalistic trend: it is only concrete, individual objects that 
exist in the proper sense of the word; all abstract concepts, all alleged 
general entities are products of language, convenient for abridged 
description of complicated material systems, but having no real reference 
outside language. From the point of view of reism, there is no justice 
as an independent entity, there are only just people; there is no thought, 
but only thinking organisms; there are no psychic contents, but only 
brains which are organized thus or otherwise and react thus 
otherwise. 
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This doctrine has been the subject of many discussions and criticisms. 
Considerable difficulties are often encountered in the reistic interpretation 
of objects dealt with, for instance, by psychology, mathematics, and 
literary and artistic criticism. Kotarbinski realizes all this; he himself 
has many a time raised objections to his own doctrine, but he has proved 
that the reistic attitude can stand its ground in those cases too. 


As a rule of meaningfulness, reism demands that only such statements 
should be considered meaningful which can be translated into the 
language of things, that is, a language in which only names of things 
fm the sense specified above) can be used as subjects and predicate 
nouns. Such a language would, of course, be very clumsy to use, and the 
pint is not to use it actually, but to be able to reduce ‘o it all the 
expressions which, for brevity’s sake, make use of abstract terms, names 
# properties, relations and processes, that is, pseudo-names (onomatoids). 
the reistic language is to be the model which enables one to prove the 
meaningfulness, or meaninglessness ot statements, and not a language 
to be used in practice. 


As mentioned above, reism has often been criticized from various 
qarters: it was considered unacceptable both by the adherents of all 
kinds of spiritualistic doctrines, by the phenomenologists, and by the 
majority of Marxists. For many Marxists, reism, although it refers to 
imaterialistic standpoint, does not pay due attention to the cognitive 
function of abstract thinking and confines its réle to economizing mental 
fort. Tadeusz Kotarbiriski is of the opinion that his views in this 
matter do not contradict the properly-understood principles of Marxism. 
At the time of lively discussions in Polish philosophical journals between 
Marxists and many Polish representatives of positivist traditions, Kotar- 
tiiski thought that what separated him most from the Marxists was 
ihe fact that the latter, or at least many of them, did not recognize the 
Miversal character of the law of logical contradiction. When in the 
wurse of time the considerable majority of the Marxists, who had 
formerly questioned the universal validity of logical contradiction, 
tlanged their opinion, Tadeusz Kotarbiriski came to the conclusion that 
he basic conflict between his views and Marxist doctrine, as he under- 
ands it, ceased to exist. This does not mean of course that all the 
Marxists share his view: many of them interpret Marxism in a way 
Which renders some of Kotarbinski’s philosophical assumptions 
mMacceptable. 


In the intention of its founder, somatic reism is also an important 
tducational instrument which makes possible the avoidance of irrespon- 
ible fantasies in thinking and eliminates from our picture of the world 
‘great number of fictitious entities with which philosophy and religion 
wed to people reality. Reism imposes a strict mental discipline, enabling 
8 to free ourselves from the domination of mythological, religious and 
Metaphysical entities, and to formulate rigorous rules of precise thinking, 
fee from fantasies. 
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Training people in orderly ways of thinking is one of the principal 
tasks which guide Tadeusz Kotarbifski’s activity as a teacher. He ha 
lectured on logic at Warsaw and Lédz Universities for over 40 years, and 
he is also the author of excellent textbooks of logic for university 
students. He has also devoted much of his research to the history of 
‘logic. The result of these studies are works on the methodology of 
Francis Bacon and a comprehensive compendium of the history of logic, 
unique of its kind among Polish literature on the subject. His seminars 
are renowned for the exceptional scrupulousness, insight and precision 
with which all the studied philosophical texts are analyzed. His point 
was to lay emphasis on correct and precise reasoning and to combat 
mental chaos and arbitrariness in reasoning. In accord with the style of 
mental work typical of so-called logical empiricism, with which Kotar- 
biriski’s philosophy has much in common, he has always endeavoured to 
develop in his disciples the habit of critical, cautious and non-dogmatic 
thinking, and to promote attitude that would be both rationalist and 
tolerant. In contrast, however, with many representatives of contem- 
porary Positivism, who completely abstain from investigating classical 
problems of metaphysics and epistemology — since these cannot in their 
opinion be solved correctly by means of scientific methods — Tadeusz 
Kotarbinski does not evade theoretical risks: he does not demand that 
we abstain from taking a stand on traditional philosophical problems, 
even if we are doomed to conjectures and hypotheses; he only demands 
that we weigh with precision the degree of the theoretical risk we incur, 
and closely examine the force of our arguments. 

Tadeusz Kotarbinski’s unflagging work as a teacher, carried out in 
just that spirit, has exerted an enormous influence’ upon all Polish 
philosophers who were his juniors, including those who have not shared, 
or have not fully shared, his philosophical principles. To those Polish 
philosophers and intellectuals who have come in contact with him as 
a teacher, Tadeusz Kotarbirski has been a master of intellectual discipline, 
regardless of the differences which have separated, and continue to 
separate, his philosophy from the views held by his numerous disciples. 

One of the fields of thought on which Tadeusz Kotarbiriski has con- 
centrated particular effort is praxiology. That term denotes the sphere 
of general study of structures of human action. Praxiology is concerned 
with the analysis of terms and structures that are common to all kinds of 
human work, whether mental or manual. It is a kind of very general 
theory of work organization, that is, a theory of effective action. The 
praxiologist endeavours to find out what are the properties and pre 
requisites of effective action that can be traced both in scientific 
research, in the purposive effort of muscles, and in the organization o! 
teams of workers. There are certain general characteristics of purposive 
effective action which are observable both in playing chess and in making 
shoes, both in commanding an army and in running a factory. It is just 
those general characteristics that are interesting for the praxiologist, wh? 
by analyzing them strives to elicit a general theory of work. The resulis 
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of Tadeusz Kotarbinski’s praxiological studies have been expounded in 
numerous articles and, above all, in his Traktat o dobrej robocie (Treatise 
on Good Work) which gives a complete outline of that discipline. 

All his life Tadeusz Kotarbinski has practized what might be called 
‘philosophy committed to a cause’, that is, a philosophy that has readily 
responded to current conflicts in social and intellectual life. For him, 
philosophy is something more than a mere search for correct answers to 
theoretical questions: it means also educational activity in the field of 
Weltanschaung and morals. Consequently, he is an educator and one of 
the most widely recognized moral authorities of Polish intellectuals. He 
has never avoided taking an unequivocal stand on essential issues of social 
life, and his stand has always been determined by the rationalist, lay 
and tolerant orientation of his philosophy. Never a member of any 
political party, nevertheless before 1939 he became one of the leading 
figures in the Polish independent left-wing movement, which in the 
period of fascization of public and university life actively fought for 
intellectual freedom, social equality and human rights against the 
pressure of clericalism and right-wing governments. Apart from his 
scientific activity he was also busy as a publicist whose articles were 
largely directed against clericalization of public life and the rising tide 
of anti-Semitism which was most acutely felt in the universities. He was 
not satisfied with general formulations of his philosophy, but boldly 
declared its atheist consequences and unconditional opposition to all forms 
of theological thinking, mythology and religion. At the time of rampant 
tacialism, when pro-Fascist political parties organized anti-Jewish riots, 
Tadeusz Kotarbinski’s voice in the defence of the persecuted was heard 
throughout Poland. It is therefore not surprising that Kotarbiriski was 
one of those who were most bitterly hated by the Polish right, and that 
he was subject to incessant attacks and insults. 


Tadeusz Kotarbiriski has never been a Communist. He calls himself 
a liberal, but for him that term has always meant simply a man fighting 
for public liberties and intellectual toleration; it has not been associated 
with any economic programme. The traditional principles of Socialist 
Movements — egalitarian organization of social life, freedom of speech 
and of the press, and freedom of conscience — have always been dear to 
him. His attitude toward the political system established in Poland after 
World War II has been one of well-wishing criticism. It has been well- 
wishing in so far as the principles of that system have corresponded 
to the Socialist traditions of freedom with which he felt himself 
connected, and critical in so far as the practice of public life has departed 
from those principles. Not for a moment, however, has he been merely 
aneutral or a mere observer of events. As Rector of Lédz University he 
,Spared no effort to have it run in the spirit of laicism, toleration and 
fationalism. He is one of those who have the very rare gift of being 
conciliatory without being conformist, and of assuaging conflicts without 
trying to conceal them. He has more than once been an object of philo- 
sophical criticism on the part of the Marxists, but his good will in striving 
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for mutual understanding has in most cases prevented conflicts from 
becoming drastic. And among those who have come into contact with 
him as a teacher and philosopher there is probably no one who has 
not felt the influence of that exceptional personality — regardless of all 
possible differences in Weltanschaung. Many people who hold widely 
differing philosophical views — Marxists, Catholics and others — consider 
him as their teacher, for all the differences of opinions even on 
fundamental issues. And for many of those who do not know his philo- 
sophical works Tadeusz Kotarbiriski is a teacher and a moral authority 
in most diverse matters. For he is not only a theoretician, but a moralist 
as well. In his many essays on moral problems he has always formulated 
that principle of lay morality which, in his opinion, makes the building 
of an entire system of moral rules possible: the principle of the brave, 
reliable guardian. To be a brave guardian of those with whom we share 
good and bad fortune by our own choice or by chance is, in his opinion, 
the principal maxim which comprises all positive and negative directives 
of noble life: active goodness, loyalty, courage, and condemnation of 
cruelty, cowardice, treason and idleness. The choice of one or another 
community with which we decide to align ourselves, is not according to 
his programme, a specifically moral act, but the attitude of an active 
guardian with respect to that chosen community is such an act. How- 
ever the attitude of a guardian retains its validity also with respect 
to those communities with which one is in conflict. Criticism, too, should 
be that of a guardian, and not that of a policeman. All those who have 
had an opportunity of witnessing conflicts or discussions in which Tadeusz 
Kotarbinski has taken part, know only too well that not only does he 
preach that principle, he also practises it in a model fashion. 

Tadeusz Kotarbiriski is known to Polish philosophers as a worker in 
many other fields of activity: as a translator, as an editor, an expert in 
classical languages, and even as a poet — the author of rhymed aphorisms 
containing reflections on human actions and moral issués. Finally he is 
known as an organizer of scientific life, and it is this form of activity, 
more than any other, that absorbs him now, as President of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. This popular personality appears wherever the 
voice of a humanist is needed. And one can always rest assured that 
it will be the voice of a humanist in the fullest sense of that word. 


L. K. 
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THE PRESS 


IDEOLOGY AND THE 
WORLD TODAY 


HE Warsaw weekly Argumenty 

recently organized a discussion 
on the usefulness of ideology in our 
epoch. There were several interest- 
ing contributions, and we quote 
here excerpts from two of them, by 
Professors Julian Hochfeld and 
Karol Martel, published in No. 44 
of Argumenty. 

This is what Professor Hochfeld 
had to say in an interview on the 
subject: 

Our times are often said to 
mark the end of the age of ideo- 
logy. What is your opinion on this 
matter? 

You ask me whether this is the 
md of the age of ideology? When 
you pose your question like this the 
title of the well-known book by 
Raymond Aron immediately springs 
to mind. But I would prefer to 
avoid this association and put 
a different interpretation on your 
question. e 

Let us assume that when we 
alk about ideology we mean a 
system of recommendations based 
m1 a defined order of values, pri- 
marily of a moral and political 
tharacter. Thus conceived, ideo- 


lgies were and still are a cha- 
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racteristic expression of the aspir- 
ations of large social groups? strata, 
classes, nations and other collective 
units of humanity.**Does the 
question about the end of the age 
of ideology mean that the prospects 
for technological advance — truly 
limitless today — and the prospects 
for the development of the social 
science and of the techniques of 
social activity connected with it, 
make nonsense of the conflict of 
values and recommendations based 
upon it? Or does the question 
suggest that the age which is com- 
ing to an end, in which the prestige 
of influential ideologies was often 
based on their ability to link their 
evaluations and recommendations 
with a scientific analysis of social 
phenomena and a belief in the 
possibility of foresight into the 
trend of the historical process, is 
giving place to a new and different 
age, in which the growing prestige 
of scientific pronouncements and 
techniques, ideologically neutral, 
is unavoidably accompanied by the 
decline of the authority of values 
and recommendations based upon, 
them? In other words, is the 
question about the end of the age 
of ideology a question of the non- 
existence of the need for ideo- 
logical motivation or the non- 
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existence of people’s responsiveness 
to this kind of motivation? 

Let us assume that the point is 
this: does the progress of science 
make ideologies superfluous? Does 
disillusionment with them render 
them ineffeetive? 

There is no doubt that the 
progress of science and technology 
will eliminate many misunder- 
standings inherent in contempo- 
rary ideological conflicts; that it 
will expose the illusory character 
of many of them; that it will make 
it possible properly to fit means 
to ends; to revise complex goals 
or overgeneralized formulations 
in the light of an analysis of the 
secondary consequences of apply- 
ing certain means; to demonstrate 
the irrational character of some 
ideologies from the point of view 
of the interests of various groups, 

tc. But I really do not know how 
the progress of science and tech- 
nology could make superfluous all 
the aspirations of the various 
human groupings bound by social 
ties; how it could eliminate the 
meaning of choice and the conflict 
of values. Ideologies are functions 
of the social life of mankind and 
the stability of certain values 
wsuggests that they are deeply 
rooted in the nature, as it were, of 
“mankind’s existence. 

But it is said that people today 
are less receptive to ideologies. 
That is true. In many milieus and 
in many countries there is a grow- 
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ing tendency towards deliberate 
anti-ideologism. But anti-ideologism 
too is a specific form of ideology, 
just as much as the belief in the 
omnipotence of science and techno- 
logy with regard to social problems, 
I think that from the point of 
view of aspirations to freedom and 
equality — luckily still alive to- 
day — _ these. ideologies are 
dangerous. Particularly in our times, 
when the _ various techniques 
of influencing people are s0 
widespread and social organization, 
with its concentration of power in 
the fields of economy, the armed 
forces, politics, information and 
propaganda, has acquired added 
momentum, the ideology of anti- 
ideologism can only become an 
additional instrument for turning 
the mass of those manipulated into 
a defenceless toy in the hands of 
the big manipulators. Marx's 
words about the alliance of suffer- 
ing mankind, which is thinking, 
with thinking mankind, which 's 
suffering, have an_ ideological 
meaning. I think that they are even 
more pertinent now than a century 
ago. 

Does that mean that you believe 
in the future of Marxism as an 
ideology? 

Yes, I do. But Marx also spoke 
about ideologies as systems of 
illusions concerning the true source 
and the true rdéle of all or some 
social ideas as well as the true 
character of some social relations 
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and their patterns. The quality and 
the scope of such illusions were 
ascribed by Marx to the character 
of the classes with which these 
ideas were correlated. He was also 
of the opinion that an ideology 
corresponding to the situation and 
the historic aspirations of a modern 
working class should be radically 
different from all other existing 
systems, that is to say, it should 
cease to be an ideology in the sense 
we are talking of. This should 
spring on the one hand from the 
unbounded interest taken by the 
working class in scientific findings 
concerning social relations, and on 
the other from the possibility of 
a gigantic development of science, 
inherent in modern technology and 
in the very nature of Socialism 
itself — in the fact that people, 
freely associated, united and 
planning, took their affairs in their 
own hands. Marx’s vision has not 
yet ceased to be a postulate, a 
programme — still worth fighting 
for and regarding as one’s aim in 
life. The carrying out of such a 
programme would be tantamount 
toa gradual disappearance of ideo- 
logies as systems of illusions. But 
it would have nothing in common 
With a faith in the superfluity or 
the possibility of disappearance of 
ideologies as systems of recom- 
mendations, based on moral and 
Political values. 


Professor Karol Martel’s views 
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are not much different from those 
held by Professor Hochfeld. 


Do you think that in the life 
of contemporary man _ ideology 
is losing the significance it once 
had? 

I find it hard to agree with this 
opinion. I think that ideology has 
never been called upon to play 
such an important rdéle as at 
present — in the life of contempo- 
rary man. 

Why? 

Above all because contempo- 
rary man lives in a world of great 
conflicts and historic transform- 
ation. We who are living in the 
second half of the 20th century, 
bear a particularly heavy responsi- 
bility for the character and direc- 
tion of these transformations, for 
the result of the struggle that is 
being waged for them. 

We are the children not only of 
an Epoch of Great Hope. Our 
epoch is also an Epoch of Great 
Concern. The future will depend 
to a very large degree on the course 
of events of the next 20-30 years. 
And this in turn depends on us, 
on us alone... 


To realize fully the responsi- 
bility that rests on us, and to 
find — in theory and practice — a 
correct answer to the problems of 
our age, to questions linked with 
the painful process of the birth of 
a new world that is in the womb 
of our epoch, but which will not 
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emerge without us — that is the 
task of our times. 

In comprehending this task and 
in carrying it out, ideology plays 
a particularly important part. The 
picture of the world, the hierarchy 
of values and the prospects for 
transformations in the life of an 
individual and of society that are 
contained in it, are shaping our 
attitude towards reality, and they 
enable us to understand our 
situation and the tasks that con- 
front us. Ideology makes it possible 
for us to understand the pattern, 
the dominating tendency of the 
events taking place around us and 
to define our place and réle in the 
world. 

Ideology is man’s effort to 
define himself with regard to the 
world and history — it is an 
expression of his self-knowledge. 

Do your remarks apply to all 
ideologies? And if not — then what 
conditions must be fulfilled by 
an ideology for it to carry out the 
tasks you have mentioned? 

Naturally, not all ideologies can 
fulfil this réle. What is more, ideo- 
logies in general have to a greater 
or lesser degree created mystiques 
around reality... 

What I have in mind then is 
not any ideology, but an ideology 
which is not merely an illusion or 
an expression of wishful thinking. 
I mean an ideology which does 
not confine itself to abstract 


formulas, but preserves its contact 
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with life, with concrete reality - 
and bases itself on practice. 

Such an ideology cannot come 
to us from ‘outside’, it cannot be 
dictated by superior powers, it 
cannot be revealed by gods or 
similar sources. It must spring from 
the experience of social life and be 
rooted in man’s own achievement, 

It can play its part if it is 
scientific. And that means that it 
must combine the evaluation of 
phenomena, and the goals and 
principles of activity it puts 
forward, with a true picture of the 
world, based on facts, with a true 
representation of the tendencies in 
the development of social life. 

Is such an ideology possible? 

I think that such an ideology is 
not only a possibility — it exists 
in practice. This ideology is ever 
more becoming the ideology of the 
working class — Marxism-Leninism, 
despite difficulties and obstacles, 
despite the shortcomings and 
deficiences with which its develop- 
ment is connected. 

Marxism-Leninism is such an 
ideology because it came _ into 
being — and is developing — as 8 
generalized expression of the 
practice and historical experience 
of a consistently revolutionary 
social force, as an expression of the 
needs felt in the development of 
contemporary society. 

Although this ideology does not 
give modern man a ready answer 
to new problems and does not 
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A CATHOLIC SPEAKS 


contain ready-made solutions of the 
conflicts afflicting him, it never- 
theless shows him the road to 
their solution... 


By identifying ourselves, our 
affairs, our conflicts with the 
historic task of the working class, 


with its struggle and construction, 
and by setting them against the 
broad background of the develop- 
ment of the contemporary world, 
we are able to realize the meaning 
of events taking place around us, 
as well as our own place and réle 
in the world. 

Among all the ideologies known 
s far it is Marxism-Leninism 
which — in the words of Marx — 
is best fitted to ‘free man from 
delusion’, to free him in order that 
he should be able ‘to think, act and 
shape his own reality’. 


A CATHOLIC 
PUBLICIST SPEAKS 


Poland is at present living 
through a period of economic 
difficulties and restrictions. Stefan 
Kisielewski, a well-known Catholic 
publicist and writer, Sejm deputy 
and one of the editors of Tygodnik 
Powszechny, published in No. 45 
of this weekly an article, “The Man 
in the Street and the Economy”. He 
aalyses the atttitude of the ordi- 
tary man to the present situation 
in Poland and to the steps taken by 
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the Government. As usual — we 
are accustomed to this from 
Kisielewski — his vigorous argu- 
ment has many implications. 

These are his conclusions: ” 

“...I deliberately exclude from 
my considerations the question of 
political system. Some time ago I 
devoted a great deal of attention 
to these issues, now I have come 
to the conclusion that a discussion 
of them in our historic frame of 
reference does not serve any 
purpose and is in fact pointless and 
futile: a number of political faits 
accomplis have determined the 
objective reality, and underlying 
national interests demand a con- 
structive approach. But I consider 
it most important at the moment 
to discuss all the problems of the 
economic model. 

“And now let us turn to the 
attitude of the community. It is 
often said that the ‘October heat- 
wave’ has cooled. It is being said 
that the situation in Poland is 
deteriorating, for ‘they’ are retreat- 
ing from the October programme. 
This is a harmful opinion, for it 
spreads a mood of pessimism and 
at the same time absolves the 
community from everything. Isn’t 
the situation really a little different? 
Maybe what is at fault is the false 
interpretation of October by some 
social groups who wanted to 
benefit from its advantages without 
fulfilling the additional duties 
imposed by it? This is vot a 
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pleasant thought, but let us 
consider it as a working hypo- 
thesis. 


“For example: October brought 
with it decentralization in planning, | 
in the management of production 
and in administration. And what 
has happened? Individual enter- 
prises and associations of enter- 
prises are planning egoistically, for 
themselves, for the sake of their 
own wages and works funds; illegal 
operations in this field are multi- 
plying and becoming almost uni- 
versal; efficiency is falling; the 
stocks of unmarketable goods are 
growing alarmingly, adding hund- 
reds of millions of zlotys to the 
‘social deficit’. And what of the 
administration? It appears that the 
officials of local councils are 
capable of a no less rigid and 
merciless rule, divorced from the 
real requirements of life, than the 
‘legendary’ central planning autho- 
rity in the past. 


“Another example: October put 
an end to the compulsory associa- 
tion of collective farming and gave 
the peasant unhindered freedom of 
work and the stimuli of a market 
economy. And what has happened? 
Rational management of the agri- 
cultural economy, based on a free 
play of forces, encounters insur- 
mountable obstacles and compli- 
cations; the peasants have not 
regained mental equilibrium, but 
are impelled by nervous reactions 
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or by short-sighted, selfish interests, 
not always in accordance with the 
interests of the community as a 
whole. 

“What conclusions are to be 
drawn from this? There are some 
who formulate them quite unambi- 
guously: it is necessary to go back 
to central planning and central 
management; strict work discipline 
must be reintroduced; the rural 
areas should be held in a tight grip, 
within the strait-jacket of rigidly 
enforced planned economy. Many 
of the confirmed supporters of 
October say that the only solution 
now is to keep things on a 
tight rein; many ordinary people, 
discouraged by the creeping chaos, 
are secretly yearning for an iron 
hand. They all disregard the fact 
that the key to the situation is in 
the hands of the community itself. 
No policy can work miracles. Only 
a change in the community’ 
mental attitude towards work and 
the national economy, only soli- 
darity, mutual trust and a universal 
condemnation of the amorality of 
putting one’s own interests before 
those of the community can bring 
about an improvement in_ the 
situation — from below. This truth 
must become universally accepted 
in all social strata, at all levels of 
the governed and the governing. 
There is no other way out — not 
even by discarding the economic 
and political achievements of Octo 
ber and as a consequence com 
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promising our social maturity and 
national solidarity. 

“Those people of good will 
who suggest a return to the 
jron hand’ point to the inefficacy 
df other means. That is true. But 
at the same time they forget that 
arule of the ‘iron hand’ could not 
central je restricted only to the economy, 
cipline }wut would have its effect over the 

rural |whole of national life. Nobody in 
1t grip, Poland — that is if he is not suffer- 
rigidly jing from a short memory and he 
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“For three years our economic 
model has been undergoing succes- 
sive changes. They are not yet 
completed, and, in a sense, they 
never can be completed, since the 
model must be modified as pro- 
ductive forces grow. But there are 
periods of rapid change and com- 
parative stabilization. Surely we 
can say that we have already 
entered the latter; the most 
important changes have been 
carried out, and they have not 
resulted in a sufficient number of 
conflicts to make a rapid intro- 
duction of new changes necessary. 
On the other hand, although three 
years is not long enough to enable 
us to draw any detailed conclusions, 
about the present model, we al- 
ready have some experience of how 
it works. And if I were to sum up 
these experiences briefly I would 
first of all describe this model as 
difficult. By ‘difficult?’ I do not 
mean ‘wrong’, but simply that the 
construction of a model on such 
principles as have been applied in 
this country is not easy; nor is it 
easy to ensure its smooth and 
efficient functioning. For its advan- 
tages a price must be paid.” 

Recalling the circumstances in 
which the Polish economic model 
came into being and analysing its 
virtues and vices, Bobrowski re- 
marks: 

“It can be hardly denied that 
during the past three years not a 
day has passed without attempts 





at undermining confidence in the 
structure of our economy. Some- 
times they were the result of con- 
servative disbelief in new forms, in 
the effectiveness of incentives, in 
the development of a new type of 
discipline in planning; in other 
cases it was a kind of mystical 
approach to the problem — which 
in fact is just another form of dis- 
belief, only in something else 
(central planning, supervision) ... I 
think that most of these hasty 
judgements sprang either from an 
inclination towards facile criticism, 
or, on the contary, from an honest, 
but ill-considered concern with the 
correct solution of practical prob- 


: 
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lems. Patience is not one of ou 
national virtues, but, unfortunately, 
it is particularly necessary if one 
wants to avoid rash and pre 
mature appraisals of a model which 
is complicated and must be con- 
structed stage by stage.” 

On our part, we wish to add 
that this appeal for patience and 
objective judgement might well be 
directed to some of the foreign 
observers and commentators who, 
unfortunately, often jump to con- 
clusions concerning our economic 
situation, without possessing an 
adequate knowledge of the subject. 


D. H. 
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ECONOMY AND LIFE 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


LTHOUGH the chemical industry accounts for only 5,5 per cent of 

the overall industrial production of Poland, it is widely regarded as 
Poland’s second national industry, after coalmining. This views seems 
fully justified, both by its extremely high rate of development and — 
a factor of decisive importance — because of the vast resources of 
chemical raw materials in this country. Alongside hard and brown coal, 
Poland has very rich deposits of sulphur, mineral salt, limestone, and — 
arecent discovery — natural gas, a raw material which can be put to 
many different uses and is cheap and easy to process. These resources, 
now being intensively developed, form a solid foundation for the future 
if the Polish chemical industry. 

Production is now ten times greater than ten years ago, though 
mployment has only doubled. This proportion is the best proof of the 
modernity of the newly built — and steadily expanding — chemical 
factories; the most important of them include the chemical works 
# OSwiecim, the nitrogen works at Kedzierzyn, and two other 
titrogen plants at Tarnéw and Chorzéw. A large chemical combine is 
ing built at Tarnobrzeg. 

In 1958, the chemical industry employed 8,000 engineers and 
7,000 technicians. In addition to a number of big factory laboratories, 
ithas twelve research institutes with over 2,200 scientific workers. 

The following is an interview with Mr Antoni Radlifiski, Minister of 
Chemical Industry, whom we asked for some information about the 
development prospects of the Polish chemical industry and its trade and 
sientific contacts with foreign countries. 


ca 
+ * 


The last few years seem to have been quite succesful for our chemical 
industry which has gained an important position among the other 
industries, particularly as far as its rate of development is concerned. 
What, in your opinion, has been the most remarkable feature of this 
period? 

Above all the fact that chemical products have appeared on the 
market, that people can now see them in the shopwindows. The difficult 
and dreary period when the chemical industry produced mainly raw 
materials and semi-products such as chlorine, sulphuric acid and sodium 
§$ now a thing of the past. Our factories have come to realize the 
Importance of chemical articles of everyday use, and they constantly 
ty to expand the range of their production. 
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Your question was about the last few years, but I shall refer to this 
year only. In 1959, the chemical industry began the production of over 
500 new items. This is rather a lot — more than one a day. 

Urgent and important tasks worth mentioning include the introduction 
of plastics in the building industry. 

Your Ministry seems to be paying considerable attention to the 
development of the newly discovered raw materials — sulphur and natural 
gas. Is the speed of this work satisfactory? We are particularly interested 
in natural gas in which such great hopes have been placed by chemists, 

Let us then take gas first. By 1965 as much as 500 million cubic metres 
will be available for processing at the chemical works in Tarnéw which 
will use it in the production of fertilizers, vinyl polychloride and other 
acetylene derivatives. 

But the most important thing is that, despite tradition, people have 
finally come to understand that natural gas is primarily of value as a raw 
material, and secondarily as a fuel. 

The construction of the sulphur combine at Tarnobrzeg will, however, 
be the chemical industry’s key problem in the next few years; large scale 
production will start in 1961. Another important task facing our chemical 
industry is the construction of an oil refinery and a petro-chemical works 
at Plock, and of an oil pipeline which will connect Poland with the 
U.S.S.R. and the German Democratic Republic, as well as the consider- 
able expansion of the Tarnéw works. In addition, we are going to 
construct plastics and synthetic fibres (including terylene) factories, 
carbon electrode works, and tyre and varnish factories. 

All these plants you have mentioned belong in the highly specialized 
and most profitable field of the industry? 

Yes, with the exception of the Tarnobrzeg combine and the works at 
Pulawy, they are all part of the second stage of development which the 
industry has now entered. 


My next question concerns foreign trade. We still import more] 


chemicals than we export and will for the next few years. Are there any 
possibilities of increasing exports? What will be the main lines of develop 
ment? What about new products and new markets? ‘ 

In spite of a marked improvement, our trade balance in chemicals is 
still adverse. The following figures will perhaps best illustrate the 
proportion of exports and imports and development in general. 


Year Exports Imports Import-Export Ratio 
(thousand roubles) (percentages) 

1953 78,105 246,556 315.6 

1955 109,108 276,360 253.2 

1956 118,583 308,435 260.1 

1957 115,366 392,444 340.1 

1958 162,662 | 444,616 273.3 


1959 (estim.) 201,250 492,518 244.7 
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These figures show that exports in 1959 are almost three times higher 
than in 1953 and have been growing faster than imports which have also 
been growing considerably. 

To achieve a balance of trade in chemicals we shall make further 
forts to increase both the quantity and the range of our export, as well 
ss to limit the import of those commodities which can be replaced by 
home production. It should be added that almost 50 per cent of our 
chemical exports after the war was made up of coal derivatives. Since 
1956, however, the situation has changed as a result of a steady increase 
in the exports of inorganic compounds. 

Since 1956 Poland has become an important exporter of soda, carbide 
and nitrogen fertilizers, while the proportion of coal derivatives in the 
total export of chemicals has been reduced to 15 per cent, although in. 
absolute figures this export has remained unchanged. 

The last few years have also seen the development of the export of 
aromatic semi-products, obtained through the processing of coal 
derivatives, such as anilin, phthalic anhydride, chlorobenzene, dyes and 
pharmaceutical products. 

The next few years will see a further change in the structure of our 
themical exports. While the export of such articles as calcined soda, 
arbide, carbon electrodes will remain on more or less the same level, 
there will be a considerable increase in the export of dyes, pharmaceutical 
products and inorganic semi-products, and we shall also begin to export 
mm a large scale synthetic rubber and plastics. 

The development and general character of our export depends above 
il on the expansion of the oil refining and petrochemical industries, of 
the production of artificial and synthetic fibre, of organic synthesis, the 
jlastics industry and the mining of chemicals. 

By the end of the five-year period 1961-65 Poland’s chemical exports 
thould reach some 400 million roubles. 

And now just a-few words about the other side of the medal — 
imports. In the period 1960-65 they are expected to increase, but there 
will be an improvement in their structure, with the proportion of such 
faw materials as potassium salts, rubber, phosphates, vegetable oils etc., 
tising from about 60 per cent of total chemical imports to 80 per cent 
by 1965. We are already only importing those kinds of vinyl polychloride 
and polystyrene which are not yet being produced at home. 

Some other articles, like sulphur, pyrite, transporter belts and 
synthetic rubber will also gradually disappear from our import orders. 
In the next six years the import of dyes and pharmaceutical products 
will decrease considerably. 

The import of rubber will be maintained at the same level, although 
itis planned that the production of rubber goods in 1965 will be 53 per 
tent higher than in 1958. This will be made possible by a gradual increase 
in the consumption of Polish synthetic rubber. 

After the new oil refinery in Plock has been put in operation we will 
begin importing crude oil in place of finished oil products. 
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All this means that by the end of 1965 the gap between imports ani 
exports, if not totally eliminated, should at least be considerably reduced 

What are the main markets for our chemical exports, and, i 
particular, the new ones? 

So far, some 55 per cent of our chernical exports goes to capitalist 
countries, and the remaining 45 per cent is sold to the Socialist states. 

Among capitalist countries, the main importers are the Germa 
Federal Republic, Britain, Brazil, Argentina, Egypt and Italy. Recently, 
we have started to export to Burma, Siam, Pakistan, Japan, Chile 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Australia and South Africa. 

In developing the chemical industry we have made use of foreign 
equipment and we also buy licences and even whole factories. Could you 
tell us something about this type of trade and the plans for its futur 
development? 

Our laboratories, research centres and development boards — in spite 
of their considerable research potential — are not in a position to meet al 
the needs of the industry, and that is why the chemical industry has had 
frequently to buy licences and blueprints abroad, and intends to do soin 
the future. Since the home production of machinery and equipment 
cannot meet demand, we have to import a considerable proportion of 
such equipment. So far most of it has been supplied by the Soviet Unio 
and the German Democratic Republic. 

Particular mention should be made of the delivery by the Soviet 
Union of the complete equipment for the nitrogenous fertilizer factory 
in Kedzierzyn, the calcined soda factory in Janikéw, the carbide, acetic 
acid, and synthetic rubber works at Oswiecim, and the carbon black 
plant in Gliwice; it has also supplied installations for the thermo-eleciric 
plants in Tarnéw and Janikéw, a streptomycin factory, some of the 
equipment for the sulphur mine in Tarnobrzeg as well as many blue 
prints which have enabled Polish designing offices to work out the 
plans for factories which can then be furnished with Polish equipment 


Deliveries from the German Democratic Republic have been rt 
sponsible prinarily for the expansion of the manufacture of chlorine ani 
caustic soda in Rokita, Tarnéw and Oswiecim and the production @ 
caprolactam and urea; they have consisted not only of blueprints but 
also of almost all the production equipment. Apart from this, the German 
Democratic Republic, Czechoslovakia and Hungary supply equipment 
and machinery which are not produced in sufficient quantity in thi 
country. The value of purchases made in the People’s Democracies ha 
varied from 40 to 80 million roubles per year and it is to be expected 
that in the future a level of 90-100 million roubles yearly will & 
maintained. This is closely connected with plans for the expansion of the 
chemical industry in 1961-65 which is to make production twice thi 
of 1960. Already the Soviet Union is sending us blueprints to help will 
projects for an oil pipeline, an oil refinery and petrochemical productio: 
we also expect to receive much of the equipment for these plants from 
our friends in the Socialist Camp. 
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The first purchase of this kind from West European countries was 
equipment for the production of phenol, bought ten years ago in France. 
In the last two years the volume of purchases in France, Britain, Italy 
and the United States has grown considerably. In France we bought — 
and deliveries have already begun — designs and equipment for butanol 
plants and the fractionating of coke oven gas, as well as a sulphuric 
acid plant; Britain is supplying us with blueprints and machinery for 
a polystyrene factory, and Italy with designs and equipment for the 
production of acetylene from natural gas, and with some apparatus for 
sulphur refining to be installed in the works at Tarnobrzeg. In addition 
we are receiving textile machinery from the United States for an artificial 
sik factory and the German Federal Republic is delivering equipment 
for an oxygen plant. 

The chemical industry plans to purchase some more licences and 
equipment for a number of factories to be built in 1961-65. 


Other imports from Western Europe include machinery and equipment 
for the plastics and rubber industries, and for the production of artificial 
and synthetic fibres, control and measurement apparatus, compressors, 
special pumps for liquids and gases, machines for tableting and 
packing, etc. 

Are there likely to be more purchases from Western Europe and 
America? 

Yes, it is quite probable. Annual purchases could reach a value of 
20-25 million dollars, but it is obvious that such an increase in the 
imports or equipment will be only possible if there is also a steady 
growth of trade with Western Europe and America. 

So far we have mainly discussed the projects of the Polish chemical 
industry and its commercial relations. Could you now tell us something 
tbout the réle played by our chemists in international scientific and 
technical co-operation? 

We value such co-operation highly, and we think that on it depends 
the speedy development of our industry. Our contacts with the People’s 
Democracies have for a long time been regular and systematic. Bilateral 
agreements have established commissions of scientific and technical co- 
operation, which hold regular sessions and examine the proposals of both 
parties concerning the exchange of information and documentation, 
experts and advisers, etc. In this field Poland’s most important partners 
have been the Soviet Union, the German Democratic Republic and Czecho- 
slovakia. During the past three years more than one thousand Polish 
themists have been given practical training in the People’s Democracies — 
about 80 per cent in the above-mentioned countries. 

During the same period some 500 chemical engineers from Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, the Soviet Union, the German 
Democratic Republic and other People’s Democracies have had practical 
training in Poland. 

In addition, direcet contacts are being organized between chemical 
factories with similar lines of production, research institutes and designing 
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centres, which co-operate in solving various technical and scientific 
problems. 

Although co-operation with Western countries has not been g 
systematic, here too there has been a growing exchange of visits, con- 
sultations and expert opinions, as well as a more frequent participation 
‘in congresses, conferences, symposia, etc. During the past two years 
some 150 Polish chemists have visited various Western countries. This 
year there will probably be about one hundred such visits. 

Last year, several groups of chemists spent a few weeks in the United 
States; they inspected a number of chemical factories and had useful and 
interesting talks. This year one of our experts attended the Oil Congress 
in New York, and the well known geologist Professor Pawlowski, disco- 
verer of Polish sulphur, spent over a month in the United States at the 
invitation of American sulphur companies. For its part, the Ministry 
of Chemical Industry has played host to American chemists who were 
shown the coke-chemical industry and the sulphur regions. 

Representatives of the Institute of Antibiotics visited India and Japan 
this year, where they visited many research centres and established useful 
contacts. We have also exchanged scientists and engineers with some 
firms and companies in other countries. 

Our planning centres and research institutes can also help other 
countries in the development of their chemical industry. The agreements 
recently concluded with Jugoslavia and Turkey provide for installations 
and blueprints for complete chemical plants, and our engineers and 
technicians are helping to put in operation a large chemical plant in 
Brazil. ‘ 

Such co-operation is to be further developed, and there are good 
reasons for believing that Polish chemists are gaining an ever better 
name abroad. 

Active participation by our representatives in international congresses 
and conferences, which has grown so markedly in recent years, 
contributes to further constant extension ‘of contacts with science and 
technology in all countries. 

Jerzy Jaruzelski 


INVESTMENT IN 1959 


HE Polish Economic Plan for 1959 has been called an eco 

nomic offensive plan, since it was characterized by a_ higher 
share of investment in the national income than in the preceding 3 years. 
This has become possible as a result of an increase in the standard of 
living of the population. 

According to the Plan, investment outlays over the whole of the 
economy were to reach the sum of 78,600 million zlotys, i.e. 11.9 per 
cent more than had been planned for the preceding year. Of this sum, 
65,000 milion zlotys were set aside for investment in the socialized sector 
of the economy. 
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In previous years almost all investment outlays have been made under 
the central plan. Recently, however, as a part of the process of decen- 
tralization and democratization of economic life, a substantial portion of 
these outlays (about one third) has been put under the control of 
establishments, and of local People’s Councils which are becoming to an 
ever greater degree the masters of their own areas. 

The power of local councils and establishments to control their own 
financial surpluses increases their interest in the result of their own 
activities, and thus benefits in turn the whole of the national economy. 
This tendency has proved correct, and it has stimulated the activities 
of local councils and establishments, and contributed to an increase in 
labour efficiency, to an improvement in the position of the establishments, 
to an increase in profits and capital accumulation and to their better 
utilization. 

This interest of local councils and establishments in the results of 
their own activities has focused the attention of the medium level eco- 
nomic workers on decentralized investment, which was primarily aimed 
at the modernization of establishments, at the expansion of residential 
and social building and at the development of communal facilities. More- 
over, the establishments, which are now in a position to control their 
own means, derived mainly from the so-called Development Fund (created 
from a part of the profits), and the local councils, which now control 
apart of their income, have put these funds to work in the field where 
they are most urgently needed — in investment. As a result, decentralized 
investment outlays of all kinds have considerably exceeded the amounts 
provided for in the Pian (it is estimated that by the end of this year 
these outlays will amount to 23,500 million zlotys, against 20,300 million 
envisaged in the Plan). 

In addition, centralized investment will also exceed the planned level 
(46,500 million zlotys, instead of 44,700 million). This means that in the 
socialized sector of the economy total investment will exceed the planned 
level by 5,000 million zlotys, or 7.6 per cent. In the non-socialized sector 
also, investment will exceed the Plan (by about 700 million zlotys), 
Mainly in private and co-operative residential building, which is heavily 
subsidized from government credits. 

Although a major portion of the excess (2,300 million zlotys) will be 
spent on the purchase of machinery and equipment, which is after all 
the most effective form of investment, showing the most rapid return, 
the exceeding of planned investment outlays has also certain undesirable 
effects. 

First of all it causes a further scattering of means and resources as 
aresult of an excessive widening of the programme of work which was 
very wide already. This, in turn, results in the prolongation of the invest- 
Ment cycle. Because of the limiting of investment in previous years, the 
Majority of investment projects will be completed in the current period. 
It will be necessary to start new investment projects this year, and mainly 
of the kind characterized by a long investment cycle (in coal, ore and 
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sulphur mining, in the chemical and metallurgical industries, etc.). This, 
added to the fact that planned outlays have been exceeded, will mean 
that current outlays will be much higher than the value of completed 
projects ready for exploitation. 

Work on new projects, as well as the dispersal of investment over 
a number of smaller projects, causes a relatively more rapid increase in 
outlays on building and assembly work. This, in turn, upsets the flow 
of building materials. There is a shortage of materials, in spite of a 
substantial increase in their output this year. These shortages have not 
only caused delays in industrial and residential construction, but have 
also affected investment in the rural areas, which has been growing 
spontaneously for the past 3 years. 


There is another adverse effect of increasing the proportion of con- 
struction work in total investment outlay. The wage fund of building 
workers exceeds the planned level. Actual earnings of building workers 
exceeded the planned figures by a considerable margin, as a result of 
a system of tying them to increase in construction work over the planned 
level. This caused an increased pressure on the market, forcing the author- 
ities to take measures to cut the purchasing power of the population. 

The positive aspect of a high rate of investment is not to be denied. 
On the contrary, its importance should be emphasized, as even a superficial 
glance at the economic development of Poland will show. Nevertheless, 
under the conditions at present prevailing in this country, it is necessary 
to check the adverse effects of over-investment. 

The economic authorities have already taken appropriate measures. 
First, projects which are not adequately documented and for which 
materials are in short supply are to be eliminated from the investment 
programme. This is, of course, a stop-gap measure aiming at an 
immediate decrease in investment pressure. 

In the long run a careful analysis of investment plans will be carried 
out, primarily with a view to ensuring the balanced economic growth 
of the country, taking into account the length of the investment cycle, 
which has a great bearing on the effectiveness of investment. It is 
assumed, however, that in view of their urgency investment plans for 
housing and school construction will not be affected. On the other hand 
co-operative housing construction will be increased, with a corresponding 
fall in other forms of financing. 

In order to ensure that planned investment outlays are not 
inadvertently exceeded in the future, the system of investment planning 
and financing is to be revised. Proper proportions are to be established 
between centralized and decentralized investment; the new system is to 
be based on the principle of long-term plannig; and the rule of decen- 
tralization in implementing the investment programme is to be more 
widely applied. 


Stefan Frenkel 
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NOTES 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN 
THE FIRST THREE QUARTERS 
OF 1959 


During the past few years the 
rate of growth of industrial pro- 
duction has been maintained at 
a level of 9-10 per cent, thus ex- 
ceeding by a few points the targets 
of the plans. The position was 
similar in the first nine months of 
this year: the growth of industrial 
production owas greater than 
planned — 9.1 per cent. 

It is noteworthy that, as last 
year, the advance made is mainly 
due to increased labour efficiency, 
for outside the building industry 
there has been no significant rise 
in employment. 

This year’s plans envisage a 
higher rate of growth in heavy 
industry (11 per cent), and a 
slightly slower rate in _ light 
industry and the manufacture of 
foodstuffs (about 6 per cent). 

In heavy industry, production 
increased to 15 per cent above the 
same period last year. But in 
certain fields the planned targets 
were not achieved. Out of a total 
of 214 types of goods, specified in 
detailed statistics, production plans 
were not implemented in 92. cases. 
This is particularly true of con- 
sumer goods. The main reason for 
this state of affairs was inefficient 
Co-operation between the various 
factories. 

The chemical industry increased 
its output by 18.8 per cent, with 
a growth in employment of only 
15 per cent. The successful develop- 
ment of this industry is illustrated 
by the fact that during the past 


two years production has grown by 
60 per cent and employment by 
5 per cent. This year over 500 new 
kinds of commodities have been 
put into production, their total 
value amounting to more than 
900 million zlotys. Some 200 of 
these new varieties are consumer 
goods. 

Light industry has also exceeded 
its targets, increasing the output of 
cotton, wool, silk and linen fabrics, 
as well as of knitwear and leather 
goods. The production of cotton 
fabrics rose by over 28.5 million 
metres, and that of wool, linen and 
silk fabrics by 1.8 million, 4.7 mil- 
lion and 4.7 million metres respecti- 
vely. Twelve million more pieces of 
knitwear and 1.8 million more pairs 
of shoes were produced. Greater 
attention has been paid this year to 
the quality and appearance of the 
goods. The number of new patterns 
and styles accepted for production 
in all the factories under the Min- 
istry of Light Industry during the 
first nine months of this year was 
9,000, against 6,830 during the 
whole of last year. 

But alongside these achieve- 
ments there have been also some 
shortcomings, .the most acute 
among them the fact that many of 
the enterprises have failed to 
keep within the limits of their 
wage funds and carry out their 
plans for the reduction of pro- 
duction costs. This lack of financial 
discipline owas observed for 
example, in 188 out of the 566 
heavy industry establishments, in 
most cases in those which did not 
implement their production plans. 
The Government and the financial 
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authorities have undertaken a 
number of measures designed to 
ensure strict observance of the 
financial regulations, to eliminate 
absenteeism and to improve inter- 
factory co-operation. 


MACHINE EXPORTS 


Machines and industrial equip- 
ment have been playing an ever 
more important part in Polish 
exports. Last year saw a radical 
improvement in this field: exports 
of machinery grew from 780 mil- 
lion zlotys in 1957 (calculated at 
the exchange rate of 4 zlotys to 
a dollar) to 1,137 million Zzlotys, 
that is, from 20 to 27 per cent of 
the total value of exports. 

This growth is accounted for 
by the industrialization of the 
country, and above all by the 
development of heavy industry. 
Another reason is the specialization 
and division of iabour among the 
member countries of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance. 

This year the value of machine 
exports is planned to increase by 3.5 
per cent; so far this programme has 
been carried out successfully. In 
1965 these goods will account for 
38 per cent of the total value of 


exports — a percentage which 
approaches that of countries with 
well-developed engineering  in- 
dustries. 


It is interesting to note the 
general trend of development of 
these exports. In the beginning 
they were principally made up of 
rolling stock, which eats up 
materials. In 1951 the stress began 
to shift to the export of ships, and 
in the past three years there has 
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been a considerable increase in the - 


export of machines and complete 
industrial plants. 


Last year shipping exports 
brought in 232.5 million lotys, 
railway rolling stock — 219 million, 
and machines and complete in- 
dustrial plants 74.6 million 
zlotys. 


While the exports of rolling 
stock have been maintained for the 
past three years at a level of 210- 
220 million zlotys, the value of the 
complete industrial plants exported, 
which was some 75 million zlotys 
in 1958 and about 120 million in 
1959, will amount to some 180 mil- 
lion this year, and to about 400 mil- 
lion in 1965. An equally rapid rate 
of development will be attained by 
the shipbuilding industry: in the 
period 1961-65, 65 per cent of all 
ships built are to be exported. 


A large part of the exports of 
machinery is delivered to the 
Socialist countries which co-operate 
with Poland within the framework 
of the C.M.E.A. and have long- 
term agreements with her. But, 
particularly in the past few years, 
more and more goods are being 
sold to countries outside the 
Socialist bloc; this is especially true 
of ships and machine tools for 
metal-working. 


The development of machine 
exports is not only a consequence 
of the rise in Poland’s industrial 
potential; it is also due to the need 
to compensate for the decline in 
foreign currency revenues resulting 


from a fall in the prices and in the| 
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mplete 


RADIO AND TV 


The radio network has been 
xports Widely expanded in post-war 
zlotys, Poland: the number of licence- 
rillion, holders will soon reach 5 million, 
te in- it @ population of 29 million. 
nillion Before the war it was very poorly 

developed and war destruction in 

_  |this field was considerable. It is 
rolling particularly noteworthy that radio 
for the has become steadily more popular 
f 210- in the countryside. At present there 
of the are 3,050,000 wireless sets in the 
sorted, towns and 1,800,000 in the rural 
zlotys sreas. In the towns practically 


me "q every family has a set. 
mil- 
10 mil- The recent development of tele- 


'd rate Vision has been even more rapid. 
ned by Some 200,000 television sets are 
in the 20w régistered; because of the 
of al] “mparatively small range of TV 
d. stations, however, the number of 

rural licence-holders is only 20,000. 
rts of But it is expected that the number 
o the of sets will double next year. 


paneer This development is due above 
ework ; 


long- alto the great increase in home 
But production of both wireless and TV 
: ” sets, as well as to the relatively low 
Seine prices — an average wireless set 
: the costs the equivalent of two pairs 
y tree of shoes, a TV set 10-15 pairs of 
i. ter shoes — and to the introduction of 
the hire purchase scheme. 


chine Here are some figures illustrat- 
ane ing the development of production: 


ustrial 

e need | Year 
ine in| 1949 
sulting | 1955 
in the| 1956 
, Coal) 1957 
basic} 1958 


| 1959 (plan) 


Wireless sets TV sets 


66,100 _ 
461,200 
498,700 
646,500 
790,000 
800,000 


2,229 
16,000 
57,000 

120,000 


| 


' drawn 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


Plans for the development of 
the production of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements for 1961- 
65 have been set forth in a recent 
announcement. By 1965 the output 
is to be three times the present 
level. Between 1961 and 1965 the 
agricultural machinery industry 
will supply some 88,000 tractor- 
binders, 51,000 potato 
diggers, 51,000 tractor-drawn grain 
drills, 55,000 tractor-drawn ferti- 
lizing drills, and about 67,000 
threshing machines. Some 14 new 
types of agricultural machinery 
and implements, including new 
25, 16 and 36 HP tractors, will be 
put on the market. To finance this 
wide programme large funds are 
earmarked for investment and 
and the modernization of existing 
factories. 


DROUGHT 


As a result of unusually scanty 
rainfall in August, September and 
October last year the water in Pol- 
ish rivers fell to its lowest level 
for a hundred years. The level of 
ground waters also fell consider- 
ably. According to Professor Julian 
Lambor, director of the State Hydro- 
logical-Meteorological Institute, the 
deficit of water amounted to some 
30,000 million tons. 

As a result of the drought, 
winter sowing over the greater part 
of the country was not completed 
on time, and part of the grain 
sown did not sprout until the end 
of October. The effects of the 
drought, while comparatively mild 
in the North, were most acutely 
felt in the southern areas of the 
country. 
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OIL AND METHANE 


A plan for surveying and 
prospecting, worked out by geo- 
logists and mining experts, special- 
izing in work on oil and natural 
gas, has been discussed by the 
State Mining Council. The plan 
provides for drillings outside the 
Carpathian regions — the traditional 
oil area in Poland — and states 
that there is a possibility of find- 
ing oil also on the so-called Polish 
plain and the sub-Carpathian plain. 
In the immediate future the 
greatest effort is to be concentrated 
on deep drillings. To date the out- 
put of oil in Poland has never 
been higher than 200,000 tons 
annually, which covers only a tiny 
fraction of the demand. In con- 
nexion with the development of 
the motor industry and the plans 
for the expansion of petro- 
chemistry, a pipeline is to be built 
to carry oil from the Soviet Union, 
but in the opinion of the Mining 
Council even this will provide only 
a partial solution. 

It is worth stressing that the 
past few years have witnessed a 
radical improvement in the field 
of prospecting, particularly as far 


as discoveries of natural gas 
deposits are concerned. 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL 
The Economic Council (an 


advisory body of the Council of 
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Ministers, composed of about fifty 
experts in various fields of eco- 
nomics) has put forward its views 
and recommendations concerning 
investment, agriculture, the wages 
fund and foreign trade. In the field 
of investment, the Council ex- 
pressed the opinion that invest- 
ment cycles should be shortened 
and emphasis laid on short-term 
investmenf, consisting of the 
modernization and _ re-equipment 
of existing plants. 

The situation in agriculture, 
particularly the threat of a bad 
harvest as a result of last year’s 
drought, is closely linked with the 
problem of foreign trade. In the 
opinion of the Council the plans 
here must be marked by special 
caution and realism; the possibility 
of a further considerable increase 
in imports of grain and fodder 
must be taken into account. 

The Council’s proposals con- 
cerning the wages fund are 
designed to adapt the purchasing 
power of the population to the 
actual requirements of the balance 
of trade, and to prevent any un- 
controlled price movements. The 
Council has maintained its pre- 
vious recommendations concerning 
the introduction of a system under 
which the remuneration of manage- 
ment staffs should depend on the 
economic results of their enter- 
prises. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Trade relations between Poland 
and Jugoslavia have shown a 
steady improvement in the past 


four years. The 1955 turnover of 
7.5 million dollars rose to 16 mil- 
lion in 1956, 36 million in 1957 and 
56 million in 1958. The estimated 
figure for 1959 is 60 million dollars. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


A protocol signed in Warsaw in 
October 1959 provides for a further 
10 per cent increase in turnover — 
to 66 million dollars. Under the 
protocol Poland will import from 
Jugoslavia zinc and pyrite concen- 
trates, as well as other raw 
materials for the metallurgical 
industry; non-ferrous metals and 
metal products; rolled metal goods; 
cellulose, hides, artificial fibres; 
and various consumer goods and 
foodstuffs, such as tinned fish, 
wines, grapes, and tobacco. 

Polish exports to Jugoslavia will 
include complete industrial plants, 
coal, coke and some lines of rolled 
metal goods; chemicals and phar- 
maceutical articles, synthetic rub- 
ber and textiles, sugar, household 
goods, etc. 

Trade is the most important, 
but not the only form of economic 
co-operation between the two 
countries. A Polish-Jugoslav Com- 
mittee for Economic Co-operation 
was set up nearly two years ago 
with the task of furthering the 
exchange of experience in scien- 
tific research for economic purposes 
a well as in the planning and 
ganization of the national eco- 
fomy; it is also to develop co- 
operation between banking and 


fade institutions in the two 
countries. 

On November 12, 1957, an 
agreement on _ industrial  co- 


operation was signed; it provided 
for the joint construction of in- 
dustrial projects, the processing 
tfraw materials and semi-finished 
Products and an exchange of 
fechnological services. A few 
Months later — in March 1958 — 
the first talks on commercial co- 
eration in other markets were 
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held. At about the same time there 
was an exchange of experts in 
different industries and it was 
found that considerable possibilities 
of joint deliveries existed in several 
fields of production (for instance, 
in shipbuilding). As a result a pro- 
tocol on additional deliveries of 
goods worth about 4.5 million 
dollars was signed in mid-1958. 

Another important event was 
the signing, in December 1958, of 
a protocol on additional supplies of 
capital goods in the period 1960-65; 
their value will reach 25 million 
dollars on each side. 

The Polish-Jugoslav Committee 
for Economic Co-operation held its 
third session in Warsaw in October 
1959. Among other things, it 
drafted a plan for the preparatory 
work on a long-term agreement 
to cover the period 1961-65. It was 
also resolved that final decisions 
on the matter would be taken at 
the Committee’s fourth session due 
to be held this year in Belgrade. 


GROWING TRADE WITH G.D.R. 


In October a protocol on mutual 
deliveries in 1960 was signed be- 
tween Poland and the German 
Democratic Republic in Berlin. 
After the Soviet Union the G.D.R. 
was the most important of Poland’s 
economic partners in 1958; in 1958 
her share in Polish foreign trade 
was 13 per cent. 

This year Poland’s imports from 
the G.D.R. will include machinery 
and equipment for the foodstuffs, 
textile, printing and other con- 
sumer industries. Much attention 
will also be paid to agriculture: the 
annual quotas of potassium salts 


and insecticides will be consider- 
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ably increased. The G.D.R. will also 
deliver various industrial consumer 
goods and such foodstuffs as meat, 
macaroni, etc. 

Polish exports to the G.D.R. 
will include — alongside such 
traditional items as coal and 
coke — a wide range of machinery 
and equipment, and — for the first 
time — refrigerators and electric 
washing machines. 


POLISH-CZECHOSLOVAK 
COLLABORATION 
IN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The Polish-Czechoslovak Com- 
mittee for Economic Co-operation 
has reached agreement on co- 
operation in the expansion of the 
chemical industries in both contries. 
This is a further step towards 
specialization and _ division of 
labour among the Socialist coun- 
tries. Poland, which has consider- 
able experience in the production 
of sulphuric acid, will build three 
large factories in Czechoslovakia in 
1961-64; their total production will 
be not much lower than the joint 
production of sulphuric acid in Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia before the 
war. In 1960-61 Poland will also 
deliver a large synthetic phenol 
factory to Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia has undertaken 
to supply the Polish chemical 
industry with equipment for a 
large oil refinery, whose con- 
struction is soon to begin at Plock. 
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TECHNICAL AID TO BRAZIL 


Seven Brazilian engineers are 
now in Poland studying the theo- 
retical and practical problems in- 
volved in the production of soda, 
This training is connected with the 
construction, by a French firm, of 
the first soda factory in Brazil, 
A group of eight Polish experts 
are to go to Brazil to help put the 
factory into operation. 

This is not the first example of 
the ‘export’ of Polish specialists: 
in previous years Afghanistan, 
Iraq, India and other Asian coun- 
tries have availed themselves of 
the services of Polish geologists and 
engineers. 


EXPORT QUOTAS OF SUGAR 


Poland has ratified the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement of 1958; 
this is an extension of the 1953 
Agreement, as supplemented by the 
Protocol of 1956. Participation in 
the Agreement enables Poland to 
export an annual quota of 220,000 
tons of sugar, and ensures her an 
export priority for 25,000 tons in 
the event of a redistribution of 
quotas given up by other parties 
to the Agreement. Poland is the 
third biggest sugar exporter in 
Europe as far as exports to the so 
called free market are concerned. 
In 1958 Polish sugar exports 


amounted to 206,700 tons. 
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STATISTICAL DATA 


L Hatistical Data 
$ are POPULATION INCREASE 


is in- |] N 1950 Poland had 25 million inhabitants. According to estimates the 
soda, |4population in 1960 will be 29.9 million, an increase of almost 20 per 
h the jent. This year the number of inhabitants is already 2 million more than 
m, of }i0 1955. 

3razil, | The natural increase in Poland is extremely high in comparison with 
cperts jither countries, as can be seeri from the table below: 


it the 
Natural increase in 10 European countries between 1950 and 1960 
ple of (estimated level) 
— Natural increase 
coun- | ’ Thousand 
os al Country Percentages persons 
is and Austria 1 70 
Great Britain 3.6 1,800 
France 5.7 2,400 
R Italy 7.8 3,600 
; Hungary 9 900 
Inter- Czechoslovakia 11 1,300 
1958; Portugal 12.6 1,060 
1953 Holland 14 1,400 
by the Poland 20 4,900 
on in 





nd to} We can see that, for example, in Great Britain, which in 1950 had 
20,000 f? million inhabitants, the natural increase of population in the 10-year 
er an ftiod will amount to 1,800,000 people; in Poland, which in 1950 had 
ms inJ® million inhabitants, it will amount in the same period to 
on of [4900,000 people. 

arties | In Poland within these 10 years the number of children below 14 years 
is the fi age will increase by 2,820,000; whereas in Great Britain, for example, 
er in ftwill increase only by 410,000, and in some countries it will even fall, 
he so- #8 in the German Federal Republic by over 1,000,000, in Austria by 
erned. {/4,000 and in Sweden by 30,000. 

xports 


NOMINAL WAGES 


The average level of monthly net nominal wages per person employed 
mM the socialized sector of the economy in Poland increased from 
L008 zlotys in 1955 to 1,416 zlotys in the first half of 1959 — by 
15 per cent. 

Between January 1, 1956 and June 30, 1959 family allowances in~ 
mased by 24.6 per cent, sick pay allowances (excluding maternity 
benefits) — by 77.8 per cent, bonuses — by 6.3 per cent, contract work 
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pay. etc. — by 30 per cent. Moreover, in the first half of 1959 employees 
received an average of 62 zlotys a month from the works funds. (In 
1956 these did not exist). In the period under review total expenditure 
on the above items increased from 142 to 246 zlotys per month. The 
average monthly net nominal pay per person employed in the socialized 
sector of the economy rose to a level of 1,150 zlotys in 1955, and 
1,662 zlotys in the first half of 1959. 

The average monthly net nominal pay per person employed in the 
socialized sector of the economy has therefore increased by 44.5 per cent 
in 3.5 year. 


REAL WAGES 


Taking into account the increase in the cost of living, the real value 
of the average monthly net nominal wage in the first half of 1959 was 
30.6 per cent higher than in 1955. This increase is seen to be even 
higher, amounting to 34.6 per cent, in the 3,5 year period, if family and 
sick pay alliowances, works fund payments, bonuses etc, are taken into 
account. 


RETIREMENT AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS, 
GOVERNMENT GRANTS 


Retirement and old-age pensions increased from 1,534 million zlotys 
in the first half of 1955 to 5,139 million in the first half of 1959, i.e. by 
over 238 per cent. In the same period government grants to orphanages, 
nurseries, holiday funds and summer camps for children and to workers 
canteens increased from 728 million zlotys to 1,020 million, i.e. by over 
40 per cent. 


Nominal income of the agricultural population in 1958 
in comparison with 1955 


1. Increase in income from State purchases 21,500 million zlotys 
2. om . si » sales on the 

open market 300 ” ” 
3. Increase in income of peasant-workers 

employed in the socialized sector 4,000 x ” 
4. Increase in the balance of the State Insurance 

Company, and in received and paid off loans 500 Si, x 








Total 26,300 million zlotys 


It should be noted that as a result of increases in prices of fertilizers, 
agricultural machinery and equipment, building materials and other 
goods, cash outlays of peasant farms on agricultural production in 1958 
increased by about 4,600 million zlotys in comparison with 1955. 
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INCREASE IN RETAIL SALES 


In 1955 retail sales amounted to 128,945 million zlotys, and in the first 
half of 1959 to 103,224 million zlotys. Allowing for changes in retail 
prices in this period monthly sales of goods in the first half of 1959 were 
approximately 47 per cent higher than in 1955. 

Sales of meat and animal fats and preserved meats in the socialized 
sector of the trade increased as follows: 


493,500 tons 


609,000 
736,200 
876,200 
455,300 


” 


From the above table it appears that in the first half of 1959 the 
socialized sector sold an average of 84.7 per cent more meat, fat and 
preserved meats per month than in 1955. 





SCIENTIFIC DOCUMENTATION 


All over the world more 
than 10 million pages on the 
pure and the technical sciences 
are published annually. The 
problem of remaining aware 
of what is going on in the 
scientific world, and of se- 
lecting the most important 
publications, is therefore an 
enormous one. This was the 
central issue discussed at a 
conference held in Warsaw in 
September by the Internation- 
al Federation of Documenta- 
tion, which was attended by 
120 scientists from twenty 
different countries. 

In Poland these problems are 
dealt with by the Central In- 
stitute. of Scientific and Tech- 
nical Documentation, which 
has under it more than twenty 
documentation centres in spe- 
cialized branches. 


HISTORY AND MODERN TIMES 


Cracow, Paris, Poznan, Lon- 
don, Milan, and hundreds of 
other cities, all have old dis- 
tricts containing buildings of 
architectural and _ historical 
value. 

The problem of how to 
deal with these districts in 
terms of modern town-plan- 
ning and transport was dealt 
with at a conference held in 
Warsaw in September. 

The conference was attend- 
ed by about 50 well-known 
architects and town-planners 
from Britain, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Holland, 
Italy, Jugoslavia, the German 
Democratic and Federal Re- 
publics and Roumania. Poland 
was represented by some 100 
delegates. 


CHOPIN'S HOME 


In the first half of 1959 
Chopin’s birthplace at Zelazo- 
wa Wola, near Warsaw, was 


visited by 170,000 people, 20,000 
of whom were guests from 
abroad. 
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THE WARSAW STAGE: TEATR POLSKI 


HIS is Poland’s leading theatre, wher 

the greatest number of the most distin 
guished actors appear. It is above all a re 
pertory theatre where all that is best in the 
national tradition is cultivated together with 
the greatest achievements in world drama. 
A lively interest is taken in contemporary 
drama. The Kameralny, the smaller of the 
two theatres run by the same management, is 
largely given over to new Polish plays and 
to experiment. 

For the past two years the manager and 
artistic director of these theatres has been 
Stanislaw Witold Balicki, a literary and 
theatre critic. It was from him that we 
learned of the theatre’s programme for the 
coming season. 

“We have the most regular audience of 
all this country’s theatres, and it includes 
all social classes. This naturally influences 
our repertory. We have many seasoned actors 
who have spent long years on the boards, 
but younger artists who are in revolt against 
traditional forms also have their say, and 
this of course constitutes another decisive 
factor in the choice and interpretation of 
our programmes. This season’s repertory, 
and the problems posed by the plays which 
are now running, or which we intend to put 


on, are typical of the theatre’s work. Our jlen 


choice of programme is guided by efforts to 
show the making of man in this country and 
in the new epoch in which the whole world 
is living. We are discovering material for 
profound thought and intellectual discussion 
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as well as for emotional experience, for both 
actors and audience, in drama from all parts 
of the world, including the classics. 

“This year we are celebrating the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Juliusz Slowacki, 
with new productions of three of the tra- 
gedies of this great Romantic poet who was 
also the creator of a new form of national 
drama. The plays chosen are: Maria Stuart, 
Beatrix Cenci and Mazepa. The themes and 
plots are known in literature the world over, 
but the Polish poet treats them differently. 
He was fighting with all his creative powers 
for the moral greatness and deeply-conceived 
freedom of spirit of the individual, for the 
democratization of societies and the political 
freedom of nations. 

“We are also preparing a production of 
Noe Listopadowa (The November Night), the 
vsionary, dramatic poem by Stanislaw 
Wyspianski, who died in 1907, which has 
not been played in Warsaw for thirty years. 
The play deals with incidents from the 1830 
Polish Rising against Tsardom, passing 
judgement on people and their actions, con- 
tibuting at the same time to the formation 
a modern national consciousness. Two 
ther nineteenth-century Polish classics are 
iso due to be produced: Sluby Panietiskie 
Maiden Vows) and Wychowanka (The 
Ward). They are comedies by Aleksander 
Iredro. Maiden Vows is one of the most 
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popular of his plays, but The Ward has not 
been played for years. 

“The Polski Theatre is also doing its share 
nthe world celebrations of the 200th anni- 
Yesary of the birth of Friedrich Schiller by 
woducing his Don Carlos. Another outstand- 
ig event will be the presentation of Timon 
f Athens, which has only once — in 1818 — 
Yen produced in this country. This play, 
hich has reference to so many problems of 
urown time, is to be given a contemporary 
iterpretation. 

“At the beginning of this season we put on 

i de Montherlant’s Port-Royal. The 
temal problem of Antigone and Creon 





TEATR POLSKI 
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THE THEATRE AND THE WAR 


“The tragic effect of the 
disasters suffered in the se- 
cond quarter of our century 
upon the development of cul- 
ture is only too we!l known. 
Fascism and war, crematoria 
and concentration camps, and 
then the atom bomb and the 
atmosphere of permanent 
blackmail and threats, an 
atmosphere which almost from 
the moment the war ended 
has not let people live in 
peace and think calmly of the 
future — all this could not 
have left the development of 
the various fields of culture 
unaffected. The hatred of 
Fascist terror and war, and 
the fear of the atom bomb 
have given birth to many 
works which are among the 
greatest created by writers, 
painters and composers in our 
time. A catastrophic vision of 
the world over which disaster 
hovers, and of man who is 
unable to free himself from 
that vision... has worked on 
the imagination of many 
outstanding playwrights. And® 
it seems that no arguments, 
not even those based on the 
most progressive concepts and 
ideals, will succeed in defeat- 
ing pessimism in literature and 
art, as long as the cause of 
that pessimism is not eradi- 
cated. For such literature and 
such art gives expression to 
emotions and presentiments 
which cause unrest in millions 
of people the world over, and 
not just to the individual 
inclinations of authors and 
artists, as has occasionally 
happened in the past history s 
of human culture.” 

Teatr 


P.E.N. AWARD 


The 1959 Polish P.E.N. prize 
for the best translator of Pol- 
ish literature into foreign 
languages has been awarded 
to I. Meszaros (Hungary). 
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@MUSICGLOGICAL CONGRESS 


An: International Congress 
ef Musicologists, devoted to 
the work of Chopin, will be 
held in Warsaw in February 
1961. It will be attended by 
‘the most famous musicolo- 
gists from 23 countries in 
Europe and the Americas. 

The work of the Congress 
will be divided into 6 sections. 
The greatest number of pa- 
pers, more than thirty, will 
be delivered in the section 
dealing with Chopin's style. 
A great many papers have 
also been submitted in section 
tI, dealing with influences 
upon Chopin and his influ- 
ence in turn upon other com- 
posers. Section III is concerned 
with keyboard problems, and 
Section IV with publications — 
for example the question of 
the fate of Chopin’s auto- 
graphs and the errors in edi- 
tions of his works. This latter 
issue is of particular impor- 
tance in view of the prepa- 
rations being made for a Na- 
tional Edition of Chopin’s 
# Works. Section V, the history 
section, deals with the links 
between Polish music and 
that of other countries, as well 
as with Chopin’s standing in 
different countries and at 
different times. Section VI 
will deal with aesthetic prob- 
lems. 


JAPANESE WOODCUTS 


The Polish and Japanese 
UNESCO Commissions have 
jointly organized an Exhibition 
of Japanese Woodcuts, recently 
opened in the new building of 
the National Museum in Cra- 
cow. This exhibition of 350 
‘woodcuts has marked the 
resumption, after a long in- 


;terval, of cultural co-operation 
between Poland and Japan. 
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which was read into this play by producer 
and critics aroused heated discussion. 

“We also intend to produce shortly Dwa 
Teatry (Two Theatres), by Jerzy Szaniawski, 
the doyen of Polish playwrights. Using the 
dramatic experiences of the Polish nation as 
material, the author compares, in a highly 
original way, the rivalry and meaning of the 
little theatre of realism and everyday life 
with the theatre of poetry, of dreams and 
heroics. 

“Three of last season’s plays, Lermontov’ 
Masquerade, Chekhov’s The Seagull and 
Ibsen’s The Doll’s House, are still in the 
repertory. 

“The Kameralny Theatre started _ this 
season with the world premiere of Wesele 
pana Balzaka (M. Balzac’s Wedding), a 
comedy by the Polish playwright Jaroslaw 
Iwaszkiewicz. With great originality Iwasz- 
kiewicz presents the dramatic history of 
Balzac’s love for Countess Hanska, at the 
same time dealing with the fascinating 
problem of the attitude of a creative artist 
to the world of reality in which he lives. 
Another feature of this season’s programme 
is to be the late Julian Tuwim’s Plaszcz (The 
Overcoat), a poetical comedy based on 
Gogol’s short-story of the same name. Gogol’s 
tragi-comedy has also been used recently by 
Marcel Marceau and in an Italian film 
Another comedy which is being considered 
for presentation is Jerzy Zawieyski’s Ziemia 
nie jest jedyna (Not Only the Earth). Other 
plays by Polish contemporary authors may 
also be produced for we are in constant touch 
with several established authors and ale 
always on the lookout for new writers. 

“Last season, in the Polski Theatre we 
played The Madwoman of Chaillot by Jeat 
Giraudoux, and now the Kameralny Theatre 
intends to present two of his one-act plays, 
combined to form one work: L’Impromptt 
de Paris and Supplément au Voyage de Cook. 
We are particularly interested in the works 
of Eugene O’Neill, who is little known in this 
country. First we want to produce his 
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Desire under the Elms, while his Sophoclean 
trilogy Mourning Becomes Electra is now 
being translated. 

“This season’s repertory at the Kameralny 
includes The House of Bernarda Alba by the 
Spanish poet Federico Garcia Lorca; a drama 
by the Italian writer Ugo Betti, Corruption 
in the Palace of Justice, and a poetical 
grotesque Porphyrion, the Ass which is an 
adaptation of the satirical story by the 
modern Polish lyric poet, the late Konstanty 
Galczynski.” 
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HE history of Polish television does not, 

fortunately, present its chronicler with 
any great problems. There is no need to start 
with some phrase like “Even the Greeks had 
a word for it” or even “From the moment 
of liberation”. The story of Polish television 
teaches back only a few years. We cannot 
even say, for all our fondness for anni- 
versaries and jubilees, just what date should 
be considered its birthday. Some favour 
October 25th, 1952, when the first half-hour 
programme was broadcast from an ex- 
perimental studio in the Communications 
Institute. They might even be right — except 
that there were more people engaged in the 
actual broadcast than there were viewers in 
front of the single set. 

However it would be better to take April 
20th, 1956 as the ‘historical’ date; this was 
the day when a new 5 KW station was 
opened in Warsaw’s Palace of Culture after 
a week of trial runs. True, nobody then knew 
how many licence-holders made up the 
television audience because none of them 
were registered. The important thing is that 
today, barely three-and-a-half years later, 
there are over a million viewers and 
200,000 licenced sets. More than half the area 
of the country, and the most thickly 
Populated voivodships, fall within the 
Network of the six transmitting stations — 
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PORT-ROYAL 


“Yesterday I went to the 
Polski Theatre to see Port- 
Royal by Henri de Monther- 
lant. A play in two parts, 
practically without action, 
perhaps rhetorical. For me 
rhetoric and lack of action 
are not shortcomings; every- 
thing can be theatricalized, if 
the author has something im- 
portant to say. And here, cer- 
tainly, ‘very important things 
are being said’, as a nice lady 
put it, very nicely. The play 
raises a problem which is 
topical everywhere in the 
world today — of freedom of 
conscience, treated as ‘wilful- 
ness of conscience’ and puniy 
shed accordingly. But we 
have seen several plays on 
similar subjects as good as 
this one, if not better — to 
mention only The Lark by 
Anouilh, The Flies by Sartre 
or the adaptation of Andrze- 
jewski’s novel Darkness Co- 
vers the Earth. During the 
interval somebody said: ‘The 
exposition was long and 
heavy, let’s see what it brings 
forth’. Somebody also pro- 
tested ironically. But the first 
man had some justification. 
The first part is an exposition, 
very long, in which a great 
deal is said. And what is said 
is so interesting, and so weil 
said, that — disregarding the 
usual contingent of coughers 
and nose-blowers — one had 
to listen to it breathlessly. 
And after the interval one 
waited for a very dynamic 
resolution of the drama. And 
yet the second part turned 
out to be paler than the first, 
with its forebodings loaded 
with electricity. And if all the 
actors had not appeared on the 
stage together, not even an ex- 
perienced theatregoer would 
have been sure at first whether 
the end was really the end.” 


Maria Dabrowska 
in Zycie Warszawy 
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MATHEMATICIAN HONOURED 


At the inauguration of the 
academic year at the Sor- 
bonne, Professor Waclaw Sier- 
pinski, an eminent Polish 
mathemtician, was given an 
honorary doctorate. 


In his speech at the cere- 
mony, Professor Peres, Dean 
of the Mathematical Faculty, 
recalled that the degree had 
been awarded to Professor 
Sierpifski in 1939. But the 
outbreak of war, marking the 
beginning of a long period of 
martyrdom for the Polish na- 
tion, had prevented him from 
receiving it. Professor Peres 

“also paid high tribute to Pro- 
fessor Sierpifiski’s work in 
mathematics. 


BOOK ON FRONTIER 

The Polish Union for the 
Western Territories in the 
United States has sponsored 
the publication of The Ger- 
man-Polish Frontier by Dr. 
Wiodzimierz Drzewiecki. The 
book is designed primarily 
for the American reading 
public, and describes the his- 
torical reasons for the de- 
marcation of the present Pol- 
ish-German frontier. 


HONORARY DEGREE 


Professor Wojciech Swieto- 
stawski, a member of the Pol- 
ish Academy of Sciences, was 
recently presented with an 
honorary doctor’s degree by 
the Dresden Technical Uni- 
versity. The ceremony took 
place in Warsaw. 

The degree was awarded by 
the Faculty of Mathematics 
and Natural Sciences, on the 
tenth anniversary of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, in 
recognition of Professor Swie- 
tostawski’s distinguished re- 
search work. 
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at Warsaw, Lédz, Katowice, Wroclaw, Poznaj 
and Gdansk. According to investment plans, 
the television network will already cover the 
whole of the country by the end of 1965. This 
is a moment that future viewers look 
forward to with hope, technicians with pride, 
producers with joy, and sociologists with 
horror. The latter have seen the changes that 
television has made in the psychology and 
habits of people in other countries and can 
imagine the sweeping changes that will 
have to be made in theories and principles. 
But let us not plunge too deeply into an 
examination of the future and return for 
a moment to the not-so-distant past - 
to 1956. 

The beginnings of TV and the first 
experiments with the new forms of express- 
ion which the new medium provided co 
incided with the great changes of 1956. Not 
that October made any changes in tele 
vision — because there was nothing to 
change. Producers and editors started work 
in a fresh political and artistic atmosphere. 
Coming so late on the scene, they missed that 
difficult period of getting rid of the “numb 
jargon”, of plays that were false politically 
and artistically, of saccharine reportages. 

From the start, experimentation — often 
unsuccessful — was the rule. It drew mainly 
on literature that did not find its way into 
the bookshops until 1956. At first plays and 
stories were staged by authors not always 
suited to the small screen. Sartre, Camus, 
Cocteau, Kafka, Giraudoux, Beckett, Ionesco, 
Hemingway, Caldwell, Faulkner, Diirrenmatt 
and others all served the ambitions of the 
producers. Some of these productions were 
stimulating and penetrating; what was more 
important, they found in the new art of 
television the form of expression most suited 
to them. Giraudoux’s Ondine and Apollo 
de Bellac, and Diirrenmatt’s Abendstunde im 
Spitherbst should perhaps be included 
among the most interesting artistic events 
of recent years. 

Since, in the beginning, television reached 
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only a select audience, because of its initial 
lack of appeal and the high price of sets, 
all of which had to be imported (today there 
are three factories making them in Poland), 
it was easier to indulge in all sorts of 
experiment. Those who owned sets belonged 
mainly to the creative and_ technically 
qualified intelligentsia or to the higher 
income groups. Intellectual circles were 
somewhat cool towards the new discovery, 
recalling the attitude taken to the cinema in 
its early days. However the originality of 
the programmes attracted an _ increasing 
number of intellectuals, not only as viewers 
but also as active participants in the 
broadcasts. Slowly there appeared a group 
of producers who found in television not only 
an additional source of income but also, and 
above all, an opportunity for interesting 
artistic experiments which often proved 
aesthetic triumphs. 

Lacking the experience gained abroad, 
and possessing only limited technical 
resources and even more limited technical 
knowledge, producers were forced to solve 
problems that had been solved long ago 
elsewhere, to stage major plays in the ex- 
ceptionally modest and cramped conditions 
of a tiny studio and to resort to cuts, 
simplifications and bold experiments with 
décor in a way unknown to producers abroad 
unrestricted by problems of space, equipment 
and money. By the time Warsaw did get 
modern studio equipment and complicated 
apparatus, we had at our disposal a band 
of artists who could think ‘televisionwise’. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, the problems 
met in the early days, particularly the lack 
of experience, were in many cases a positive 
factor. 

These problems had an interesting effect 
® -musical programmes. The cramped 
conditions made it impossible to introduce 
an orchestra into the studio and impeded the 
silent operation of several cameras simul- 
taneously. The lack of broadcasting vans 
and the difficulties in getting permission for 
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WRITER HONOURED BY BRAZIL 
The novelist Michat Rusi- 
nek, whose work covers a 
period of thirty-five years, has 
been elected an honorary cor- 
responding member of the 
Brazilian Academy of Litera- 
ture. 
POLISH VIOLIN-MAKERS 

Maggini, Amati, Stradivari, 
Guarnerj — these names of 
Italian violin-markers are 
known to every lover of 
music. Today the few survi- 
ving instruments made by 
them are the property only 
of millionaires or eminent 
virtuosi. 

What is the secret of those 
instruments? Was it simply 
the talent of the makers, or 
the special kinds of varnish? 
We do not know, since the 
dead have taken their secret 
to the grave. 

More or less at the same 
time as the Italians flourished, 
violin-markers were 
also at their peak. Marcin 
Groblic and Baltazar Dankwart 
produced excellent instru- 
ments. After the maker’s mark 
had been changed they were 
often sold as works of Italian 
masters, 

But the fat years gave way 
to the lean, and masterpieces 
came to be _ replaced by 
factory-made mass-products 
with no artistic value. This 
was the situation in Poland 
also, and it has only recently 
begun to change, The Violin- 
makers’ Association has re- 
ceived special State patronage, 
and its members are now 
recognized experts on musical 
instruments which are in pos- 
session in this country. 
Further, the Association is 
now in charge of the instru- 
ments preserved in the state 
collections. Polish violin- 
makers take part in compe- 
titions at home and abroad, 
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and with excellent results. The 
Association has about 100 
members, with an average age 
of roughly sixty. To prevent 
the violin-maker’s profession 
from dying out, a_ special 
school for violin-makers has 
‘been opened at Nowy Targ, a 
town in the Podhale region at 
the foot of the High Tatras. 
The choice of Nowy Targ is 
not accidental, since the 
people of Podhale are noted 
for their skill in sculpture 
din particular woodcarving) 
and for their musical tra- 
ditions, which include pro- 
duction of various folk instru- 
ments. 


ANCIENT FORTIFICATIONS 


During recent excavation 
work near the castle of the 
former Dukes of Pomerania, 
research workers of the Pol- 
ish Academy of Sciences 
archaeological station in Szcze- 
cin have discovered a 2,500 
year-old defence wall dating 
from the Lusatian period. It 
is therefore to be supposed 
that the settlement which was 
discovered several years ago 


an the site of the castle 


courtyard was a fortified 
settlement of that period. 
There were probably two Slav 
settlements on the site of the 
castle, the later one dating 
from the 10th century A.D. and 
the older from between 700 
and 400 B.C. If further 
research confirms the latest 
discoveries, then the origins 
of Szczecin must be put back 
some 1,500 years. 


329 SHORT FILMS IN 1959 


In 1959, 154 documentaries, 


140 educational films and 35 
film cartoons were produced 
in Poland. Of these, 50 were 
sold to the People’s Democra- 
cies and 60 to capitalist count- 
ries. 
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live transmission of opera led to a search for 
musical ‘raw material’; it was found in old 
recordings of unperformed operas. In this 
way excellent musical programmes were 
produced which combined the voices of the 
best singers with the interpretation of first- 
class actors on the playback system. Such 
productions have included the old operas of 
Karol Kurpinfski and Michat Oginski and 
Stravinsky’s Histoire du Soldat. 

Experimentation and the search for new 
subjects were not reflected in television 
drama alone. As soon as broadcasting vans 
came into service, they were used not only 
for transmission of sport and drama but 
particularly for interesting kinds of docu 
mentary. Although ‘production’ documentaries 
still rely on the old conventional principles 
of showing new factories and _ institutions 
in a dull and unattractive way, in the field 
of ‘social reportage’, television has consider- 
able achievements to its credit. The successes 
of Polish documentary films, particularly 
those dealing with problems until recently 
‘non-existent’, drew the attention of tele 
vision producers to subjects which, though 
risky, had enormous dramatic potential. 
“Juvenile Reformatories”, “Advice to Moth- 
ers”, “Flying Squad”, “Hard Day at the 
Hospital”, “Brain Operation” were some of 
these. For economic reasons they were made 
live and not edited from film and this gave 
them greater authenticity and immediacy, 
though producers at the same time faced the 
risk that they would not find suitable people 
or the right moment and situation and they 
never knew whether one of the participants 
would not fail to act according to plan, or let 
them down in some way. 

Today the period of risky experiments is 
over. One is not free to experiment in front 
of an audience of a million, even though this 
very audience makes necessary constant 
changes in form and, more important, 
content. There is a new audience in the 
countryside, among the workers and among 
young people. Each of them has different 
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BOOKS FROM OVER THE ODRA 


interests, and this, for its part, means con- 
stant changes of programme. But now 
nothing must. be left to chance in their 
transference to the air — they must be good 
from the first. Often this does not happen, but 
it is certain that the difficult experiences of 
television’s “Sturm und Drang” period have 
not been without their influence on the 
daily programmes put out in its fourth year. 


Ludwik Perski 
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O sooner were the hostilities over than 

Polish readers — whose long-established 
contacts with German literature had been 
brutally interrupted by the war and the 
occupation — once more showed a lively 
interest in the works of German writers. 
There was nothing unusual in this: the best 
of them had been opponents of the brown 
terror, and our allies. People in Poland were 
anxious to know how this literature had 
reacted to the disaster of Europe and its 
answer to questions concerning guilt, respon- 
sibility and common suffering. 

In the first post-war years it was the 
German writers in exile who were mostly 
translated in Poland. They seemed best 
qualified to provide an answer to those 
questions, and their books were received 
with understanding: what was best in our 
own literature — the poetry of Romanticism — 
was also born in exile. The first to appear in 
Polish translations were Heinrich and 
Thomas Mann, Lion Feuchtwanger, Arnold 
Zweig, Anna Seghers, Franz Werfel, Stefan 
Zweig, Alfred Déblin, Joseph Roth, Ludwig 
Renn, Willi Bredel, etc. Bertold Brecht was 
feintroduced to Polish theatres at the end of 
the forties and his plays have remained in 
the repertory ever since. 

The most popular has been Thomas Mann. 
To the pre-war editions of some of his books 
(these included Buddenbrooks and The Magic 
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EGYPTIAN TEMPLE FOR POLAND 


Last February Professor Ka- 
zimierz Michalowski, head of 
the Polish Archaeological 
Station in Egypt, called for 
international co-operation to 
save objects of ancient 
Egyptian art situated in the 
area which is to be flooded 
following the- construction of 
the new Aswan dam. His 
initiative was supported by the 
Egyptian authorities, who 
together with UNESCO organ- 
ized an international working 
conference on the subject. The 
conference was attended by 
those foreign archaeological 
missions and institutes which 
now have research centres in 
Egypt — from Poland, France, 
the German Federal Republic, 
Italy, Switzerland and Czecho- 
slovakia. The Egyptian Go- 
vernment has declared its 
willingness to offer half of 
the finds discovered by any 
national team as a reward 
for its excavation work. In 
addition, the states partici- 
pating in the salvage of 
ancient monuments will in the 
future abtain excavation con- 
cessions in the areas so far 
reserved exclusively for Egyp- 
tian scholars. Finally, five 
ancient temples are to be 
distributed among the states 
participating in the campaign. 


UNKEMPT THOUGHTS 


The extremes meet in a 
deadly embrace. 


The hangman explained that 
his victims “had lost the 
ground under their feet.” 


There are Don Quixotes who 
sow the wind to fight the 
windmills. 

Stanistaw Jerzy Lec 
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COLOURFUL CITY 


“To a man who does not 
know Poland and whose first 
contact with this country is 
with the Triple City (i.e. the 
urban, region made up by 
three neighbouring but for- 
merly separate towns: Gdynia, 
Sopot and Gdatisk — Ed.) Po- 
land must appear the home of 
people who are fond of vivid 
colours in bold combinations. 
Most of our towns are sadly 
drab. Here one’s eyes ache 
when one looks at a street 
bench. Irregular patches of 
azure are surrounded by 
patches of crimson, chrome 
yellow and leaf green. The 
same applies to the railings 
of the bridges. And recently 
built houses are ornamented 
with all the colours of the 
painter’s palette. 


. ~ 


“In Gdynia, several score 
houses that are nearing com- 
pletion near -Nowotko Hill 
would not shame our archi- 
tects at any international 
exhibition of modern archite- 
cture. A little further on, on 
the steep slopes of Ortowo 
Hill, a fine residential quarter 
has been erected. Groups of 
small, one-family or two- 
family houses are to be seen 
everywhere. The new resi- 
dential quarters make one 
realize that the joining of 
Gdynia, Sopot and Gdazrisk, 
predicted many years ago, has 
become a fact. And when to 
fine houses we add a dense 
network of good roads with 
fluorescent lamps, many green 
spaces, and well-kept squares 
with many flowers on them — 
the picture is complete. To 
understand it one need not 
know Polish. It is just an 
obvious fact.’ 


“Swiat” 
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Mountain), many new translations have been 
added in recent years. We now have the 
Polish versions of The Beloved Returns, Die 
Betrogene, Die Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers 
Felix Krull, all his short stories and many 
essays; and Doctor Faustus will appear soon, 
Some of these have run to several editions, 
Mann’s popularity is due not only to his 
magnificent literary technique, but also to 
the fact that he is concerned with general 
human problems of a _ philosophical and 
moral nature, while remaining a_ typically 
German writer, tragically involved in the 
destinies of his people. 

Similar considerations account for the 
interest displayed by the Polish public in 
Feuchtwanger’s works. His are mostly histor- 
ical novels, but each of them tends to 
project the past into the present and to draw 
analogies between distant epochs. He seeks 
“not only the ashes but the flames” which 
have always illuminated history. That is why 
he is widely read by the Poles who are parti- 
cularly sensitive to the changing tide of 
history. 

Not unnaturally, the greatest interest was 
shown in how German writers had appraised 
the events of the recent past. Among the 
multitude of books on this subject, Arnold 
Zweig’s Das Beil von Wandbeck and Anna 
Seghers’ Das siebte Kreuz have made the 
greatest impression. The latter work has had 
several editions and provoked _ stormy 
discussions, particularly among the young, 
who have been among its most enthusiastic 
readers. 

The translations which appeared in Po 
land during the first ten years after the waft 
presented a fairly complete picture of the 
work of German writers in exile and those 
living in the German Democratic Republic 
As for the literary movement in Western 
Germany and other German-language areas, 
as well as some older developments, going 
back to the beginning of the century, our 
information was on the whole inadequate, 
though it has improved in the last few year’. 
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Books by Erich Kastner, Wolfgang Koeppen 
and Heinrich Béll have been translated, and 
interest has been shown in the Viennese 
writers Robert Musil and Heimito von 
Doderer — to whom several critical essays 
have been devoted — and in the short stories 
of the Swiss writer Friedrich Diirrenmatt. 
Among the older writers, special mention 
should be made of Franz Kafka. The Trial, 
The Castle, Short Stories and Letters to 
Milena have been published in the past few 
years and his correspondence is due to 
appear soon. Kafka has had a considerable 
influence on the younger generation of 
Polish writers, and has even found his way 
onto the Polish stage. The Ateneum Theatre’s 
adaptation of The Trial ranks — together 
with the Paris production by Jean-Louis 
Berrault — with the best in Europe. 
As for poetry, there has been, in recent 
years, what could be described as a revival 
of Rainer Maria Rilke, with the publication 
of a large selection of his work, translated 
by the best Polish poets. Poems by the 
Viennese Georg Trackl are often published 
in literary periodicals. 
Finally, a few words about the German 
theatre. Here the dominant figure has been 
Bertolt Brecht; almost all of his plays have 
been staged both in Warsaw and in the 
larger provincial towns. A great deal of 
figinality has been shown in their pro- 
duction, which have sometimes been at odds 
with Brecht’s own interpretation. They have 
diten been followed by interesting discussions 
among critics, producers and theatre-goers. 
Apart from Brecht, the greatest success with 
the Polish public has been enjoyed by 
Dirrenmatt’s The Visit (remarkable both for 
the production and the acting) and Romulus 
the Great, and by Max Frisch’s Biedermann 
und die Brandstifter. Mention should also be 
made of a few plays by Friedrich Wolf who 
was already popular in Poland before the 
War, 

The names and titles quoted in this short 
tview are intended only to indicate the 
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KOSCIUSZKO MONUMENT 
TO STAND AT WAWEL 


A delegation of the muni- 
cipal authorities of Cracow 
has visited Dresden to see the 
sixteen-foot monument to Ta- 
deusz KoSciuszko, a copy of 
Marconi’s original design made 
by the German = sculptor, 
R. Loeher and destroyed by 
the Nazis. 


In August 1960 the. monu- 
ment will be placed in the 
King Ladislaus IV Bastion in 
the Wawel Castle of Cracow. 
It will be unveiled on Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. 


MAMMOTH BONES NEAR tOWICZ 


While Mr Adam Wilk, of 
the £6dz Archaeological Mu- 
seum, was staying near ELo- 
wicz, he heard that some 
“funny” animal bones had 
been found in a pond in the 
village of Skaratki. When the 
water had been pumped out 
of the pond many well-preser- 
ved bones of a mammoth were 
found at the bottom. 


It is supposed that the Ska- 
ratki mammoth must have 
been driven by a horde of 
hunters into a bog, from 
which it could not escape. Its 
flesh appears to have been 
eaten, which is corroborated 
by the fact that a small stone 
knife was found among the 
bones. All this probably 
occurred some 11,000 years ago. 


JARACZ AT OSWIECIM 


“I don’t know why, but out 
of a mass of recollections it 
is one rather unimportant 
event and one of Jaracz’s 
stories that always come to my 
mind, 


“One evening Jaracz asked 
me to check how well he had 
learned the part of Tartuffe. 
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When he offerred me a copy 
of the play I said that was 
unnesessary, for I knew all 
my Moliére by heart. For a 
moment he stood as if stunned, 
and then abruptly turned 
back and left the room 
muttering, ‘That kid...’ His 
memory was very poor. He 
had to learn his part as if it 
were penal servitude. And he 
attached especial importance 
to Moliére, who was his 
beloved playwright, just as 
Wyspiatski was his beloved 
poet. 


“The other story belongs to 
the period when he was in 
OsSwiecim concentration camp. 
One day a prisoner stole his 
bread ration. The thief was 
found and punished by his 
camp mates. On the evening 
of the same day Jaracz recited 
poetry to comfort his com- 
panions. Among the prisoners, 
who listened with utmost 
attention, stood the unfortu- 
nate thief, beaten and bruised, 
and sobbing like all the rest. 
When Jaracz finished, his 
deeply moved and grateful 
companions loaded him with 
such gifts as they could 
afford: bread rations, slices of 
lemon, cigarettes. He got so 
much that he in turn started 
to distribute it among the 
others. When he saw _ the 
manhandled thief in the 
crowd, he gave him a piece 
of bread, saying: ‘So you 
won't steal any more.’ To 
which the fellow, with tears 
in his eyes, exclaimed in 
exaltation: ‘From you, Mr Ja- 
racz, never!’ My father told 
me that story with a smile 
and said that this was the 
most profound expression of 
recognition for his art that 
he had ever received in his 
life.” 


Hanna Jaracz, the daugh- 
ter of Stefan Jaracz, 
the great Polish actor. 

(from Swiat). 
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general trend of interest in contemporary 
German literature. We want to have as 
complete a picture as possible of German 
literature, of all its movements and problems, 
both traditional and current. We want to 
discover the best creative values of a people 
whom we have usually met on the battlefield, 
but with whom we wish to live in peace in 
the future. 
Roman Karst 
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N 1959, 45,930 candidates applied for 

enrolment as freshmen at universities and 
other centres of higher education. 23,000 have 
been admitted. In the departments of 
architecture, agricultural technology, veteri- 
nary medicine, biology, and law there were 
three candidates for each place. 

The situation in the medical schools has 
improved: the influx of prospective students 
has to some extent abated. This year there 
were 2.6 applicants for each place, and the 
total number of applicants was 1000 fewer 
than in 1958, and 2,300 fewer than in 1957. 

The minutes of examining boards show 
that the percentage of young people who 
fall to obtain a pass mark in their examin- 
ations is decreasing, and that the standard 
of the applicants’ knowledge is steadily 
rising. The mere obtaining of a pass mark 
does not of course secure’ enrolment; 
admitted are those who obtain the highest 
marks. But good examination results are 
evidence both of the sum total of the 
students’ knowledge and of the work of the 
secondary schools. Much has been written 
about the controversy between the personnel 
of secondary and higher educational schools 
over the preparation of young people for 
universities studies. Professors who served 
on entrance examination boards were 
accused, among other things, of asking 
questions that went beyond the usual curri- 
cula of secondary schools. On the other hand, 
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university professors complained that pupils 
leaving secondary schools had not acquired 
emough knowledge to make good use of 
auniversity education. But now the situation 
gems to be improving and below we quote 
figures to this effect. The same is borne out 
by opinions — coming from both sides — 
expressed in the documents of examining 
bodies. The latter include representatives of 
secondary schools as observers, and academic 
workers in the institutions of higher learning 
as the examiners proper. 


TABLE 1 


Applications and admissions to institutions 
of higher education in 1959 * 


Number of 





Type of Number of Numberof Persons 

School places Applicants Admitted 
Universities 5,877 12,602 6,184 
Colleges of 

Science and 

Technology 7,960 14,441 8,034 
Agricultural 

Schools 2,660 4,951 2,610 
Economic 

Schools 1,490 2,434 1,536 
Medical Schools 3,625 9,800 3,724 
Teachers’ 

Training 

Colleges 865 1,702 908 

Total 22,477 45,930 22,996 


* This includes neither art schools nor education 
facilities for working adults, i.e. night schools and 
correspondence courses. 


Thus, for instance, the percentage of 
applicants for entry to centres of higher 
tducation under the Ministry of Higher 
Education who failed their entrance examin- 
ations was 45.9 in 1957, 38.0 in 1958, and 33.8 
in 1959. 
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GUESTS FROM SWEDEN 


The first official delegation 
of Swedish cultural workers 
to come to Poland since the 
war has recently visited this 
country. The 15-man_ dele- 
gation was headed by Dr Jo- 
hannes Norrby, director of the 
Stockholm Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 


KLECK! IN POLAND 


After many years’ absence, 
the eminent conductor Paul 
Klecki recently paid a visit to 
his native country. Klecki was 
born in £6dzZ, and studied in 
Warsaw. Before this visit, his 
first and last appearance as 
a conductor in this country 
was at a concert given when 
he graduated in 1919. 

Of his performances in Po- 
land in the autumn, the Try- 
buna Ludu music critic wrote 
as follows: “As soon as he 
appeared on the stage of the 
National Philharmonic, Paul 
Klecki held the audience en- 
tranced. He showed at once 
that he is an artist of the 
first order, and a fine mu- 
sician, both sensitive and 
expressive. His flexible man- 
ner of conducting is modern 
in its economy and precision 
of movement, while retaining 
at the same time many of the 
best traditions of the old 
style... 

“With his splendid perfor- 
mance of the Brahms First 
Symphony, Klecki won the 
entire audience. It was not 
the aggressive, restless, and 
dramatic rendering we have 
been accustomed to hear 
under the baton of the young 
conductors, and which in its 
own way is a fine interpre- 
tation. It was full of dignity, 
power and majesty, and at 
the same time charged with 
tension and expression... Ta- 
ken as a whole, the perform- 
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ance of this symhony under 
Klecki brought to mind the 
splendid traditions of the 
great German school of con- 
ducting in the past. No 
wonder, then, that the ovation 
given the conductor seemed 
never to end.” 


END OF StOWACKI YEAR 


In November a_e special 
session of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences was held to mark 
the end of the Sltowacki Year. 
It was attended not only by 
Polish scholars, but also by 
more than fifty guests from 
foreign countries, including 
the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Italy, 
France, the German Federal 
and Democratic Republics, Ju- 
goslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary. The Polish partici- 
pants who delivered papers 
were Professor Julian Gomu- 
licki, Professor Konrad Gorski 
and Professor Kazimierz Wy- 
ka, and the foreign guests, 
Maxim Rylsky and Jean Fa- 
bre. 


PEDIATRICIAN HONOURED 


At a ceremony in Warsaw 
in September, Professor Ro- 
bert Debré, a famous French 
pediatrician, was presented 
with a scroll nominating him 
a full member of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. 


In accepting the parchment, 
Professor Debré recalled his 
contacts with famous Polish 
scientists, among them Antoni 
Babinski, Maria Curie-Sklo- 
dowska, and Ludwik Hirszfeld. 


“When I became a member 
of the Académie Francaise”, 
said Professor Debré “the 
first person to whom the 
President of the Académie 
presented me was Maria Cu- 
rie-Skiodowska, as the most 
eminent person at the gather- 
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The number fell evenly everywhere: at 
the universities from 40.6 per cent in 1957 to 
30.8 in 1959; at the colleges of science and 
technology from 50.0 per cent in 1957 to 415 
in 1958; at the agricultural schools from 
41.6 per cent in 1957 to 33.5 in 1959, and in 
the schools of economics from 43.2 per cent 
in 1957 to 23.0 in 1959. This year the 
examination requirements were by no means 
lower, but, if anything, more exacting; the 
above data is therefore all the more 
significant. 


At the medical schools*, 41 per cent of 
candidates failed to get a pass mark in their 
examinations, and only 39 per cent were 
admitted as freshmen. 


At teachers’ training colleges ** there was 
a large number of applicants; 37 per cent of 
them failed to get passes and a little more 
than half were accepted. 


Some time ago there was some anxiety 
both in the press and in educational circles 
about the change in the social structure of 
young applicants for higher studies. There 
was a fall in the number of young people 
coming from worker and peasant families. 
This year however their number have 
increased. One. must add, however, that, 
although in the past few years fewer of them 
sought admission, those who did apply were 
better prepared. For several years past the 
Preparatory Courses (for higher education — 
Ed.) have been curtailed or altogether 
dropped; their aim was to give young people 
wider opportunities for access to higher 
learning and to fill the gaps in _ their 
secondary education. 


* Medical schools are under the administration 
of the Ministry of Health. 


** Teachers’ Training Colleges are under the 
administration of the Ministry of Education. 
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In these circumstances, the steady rise in 
the number of freshmen from these groups 
ince 1957 may be regarded as a positive 


ign. It is illustrated by the following table. 
TABLE 2 


Number of admissions per 100 applicant for 
higher studies from each of the social groups 


Social group 


Year Workers Peasants Others 
1955 57.4 55.6 60.8 
1956 49.0 48.0 54.0 
1957 41.4 42.2 45.6 
1958 49.3 51.0 46.8 
1959 57.0 55.5 53.4 


The present total of 18,000 persons 
admitted to schools under the administration 
if the Ministry of Higher Education includes 
5000 freshmen from worker families, and 
3500 from peasant families. Young people 
fom these social groups make up 48.3 per 
tent of the total number enrolled. 

At the medical schools they constitute 
8 per cent, and at the teachers’s training 
colleges — 58.4 per cent. 


In all departments there were more 
~pplicants than places. Nevertheless it was 
decided to leave places vacant rather than to 
lower the standard required of the candidates. 
At the faculties of mathematics and physics, 
fr example, fewer students have been 
admitted than could have been enrolled, 
ad the same is true of chemistry, metallurgy 
and agriculture. 


In addition to the problem of raising the 
feral level of secondary school curricula, 
ihe press has recently taken up another 
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ing. I visited Poland twice 
before the war, and I vividly 
recall my walks along the 
banks of the Vistula with Pro- 
fessor Hirszfeld, and our dis- 
cussions on scientific and so- 
cial subjects. I am deeply mo- 
ved and honoured at having 
been made a member of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, 
and at the prospect of being 
able to co-operate with pe- 
diatricians in Poland.” 


LUDWIK KRZYWICKI 


Ludwik Krzywicki, born in 
1859, was a pioneer of Marxist 
thought in Poland. He was 
also the author of a number 
of outstanding works on So- 
cialism and economics. Con- 
nected with the working-class 
movement from his youth, his 
life was devoted to work as 
a scholar, publicist and teach- 
er. He had an important 
intellectual and moral influ- 
ence on several generations 
of the progressive intelligent- 
sia in Poland. A _ scientific 
conference devoted to his 
work was held recently to 
mark the centenary of his 
birth. The discussion centred 
around two papers — The Im- 
portance of Ludwik Krzywicki 
in the Development of Eco- 
nomic Thought in Poland, by 
Edward Lipifski, and The 
Role of Ludwik Krzywicki in 
the Development of Marzist 
Sociology in Poland, by Adam 
Schaff. 


BOOK PRIZE 


Polish Renaissance Music, 
published by the Patistwowe 
Wydawnictwo Muzyczne (Po- 
lish Musical Publishers), has 
won a gold medal at the 
recent International Exhibition 
of books from the Socialist 
countries held in Leipzig. 
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BOOKS AND FILMS 


“I often go to the cinema, 
although in my opinion the 
cinema is one of the principal 
causes of the many grave 
neuroses from which we 
suffer. It is terrible that con- 
temporary man wants to see 
everything! The cinema has 
evolved in the direction in 
which, some thirty years ago, 
Karol Irzykowski (an eminent 
prewar critic — Ed.) warned 
it not to go: today it has 
come to replace books, and is 
doing so in a primitive and 
brutal fashi I ti an 
essential difference between 
the two generations, the one 
shaped by books, and the one 
shaped by the cinema. The 
latter reaches for literature — 
tf it does so at all — only 
after having seen it in the 
cinema. The great film di- 
dectors, even Fellini, whom 
I adore and about whom I 
have written many a time, im- 
mediately appear to be of a 
lesser rank if one looks at 








Drawing by 
Henryk Tomaszewski 
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question: that of eliminating, as far as 
possible, the difference between the 
standards of tuition in secondary schools in 
the provinces and those in bigger towns. 
The Warsaw daily, Zycie Warszawy, has 


drawn attention to the difficulties encounter- 


ed by young people from the provinces when 
they enter unversity. They have to face not 
only complicated problems arising from 
their new surroundings and their separation 
from home and family, but also the 
challenge of competition from _ their 
colleagues from urban schools which, on the 
whole, provide better training than those in 
the provinces. The problem is all the more 
important when it is remembered that these 
young people will probably return home, 
where their contribution to the growth of 
provincial culture may be of considerable 
value. How to help this group of youth will 
certainly be a subject of general consider- 
ation and debate in the near future. 


T. J. 
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jew is good news for art-lovers in this 
country: the first popular monographs 
on modern artists have appeared in the 
bookshops. 

The Arkady Publishing House, together 
with the State Institute of Art, have pro 
mised us 20 volumes in a series, Contem- 
porary Polish Artists. The first is a mono 
graph on Henryk Tomaszewski, an artist who 
controls his imagination with a mathe 
matical precision; later volumes will be 
devoted to the work of such artists %® 
Waldemar Cwenarski, a young painter of 
great promise who died at the age of 2%, 
and Adam Marczyrski, a subtle creator 
poetic forms on the border of abstraction. 

Another house, WAG, has also joined i 
this commendable publishing enterpris® 
thus introducing an element of competition 
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ar a8imd allowing room for comparison. WAG 
the} pens its series with a monograph on Piotr 
ols in| Potworowski. Future subjects are to include 
1S, Jan Cybis, an eminent post-impressionist and 
y, has}two of the classic figures in Polish abstract 
unter- art, Wladyslaw Strzemiriski and Henryk 
when | Srazewski; other volumes will be devoted to 
ce notithe philosophic art of Andrzej Wrdblewski 
from}ind Tadeusz Brzozowski and to Jan 
ation | [gbensztajn, a prizewinner at last year’s 
0 the} giennale of Young Artists in Paris. 
it} The association here of the two names, 
on the} fenryk Tomaszewski and Piotr Potworowski, 
ose in}is quite accidental, but they have a common 
+ more }feature: both men are outstanding indivi- 
t these | qualists, neither of whom fits into any rigid 
home, }ystem of aesthetics. 
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nsider-} The work of Henryk Tomaszewski covers 
posters, book illustration, drawing, stage- 


designing, and cartoons. A man with an 
most uncanny knowledge of the public 
mind, he is able to foresee the reaction of the 
sectator, but does not pander to him; on the 
wntrary — he delights in taking him by sur- 










prise. 

in this} It is this characteristic which is perhaps 
graphsiite most remarkable in the work of 
in the/fomaszewski. No two posters of Tomaszewski 
we alike. Nothing is repeated, not even the 
ogethet Ittering and the size of the margin. 
ye pr) Flexibility and diversity as a means of 
‘ontemtapturing the spectator’s attention involve 
mon@imnsequences of an artistic nature. They 
ist wh0lmke Tomaszewski’s art extremely lively, 
mathe|aplosively intelligent, witty, 
vill be}elourful; yet at the same time it is simple 
ists ®imd makes no attempts at articifal effects. 
nter Off *the works of Tomaszewski,” writes Barbara 
of 2\wiatkowska in her introduction to the 
ator “imnograph, “are near in spirit to the moving 
tion. fimplicity of the naive efforts of the nameless 
ined iMlatists of provincial fairs, to the circus and 
erprisSfiteatre, and to the backgrounds of street 
petitioMfiotographers... They are near to the 
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them attentively and com- 
pares them with the great mas- 
ters of literature. In an in- 
terview Fellini has said that in 
the 19th century he would 
have been a writer, but today 
it is the film director who is 
the writer... 


“The number of films I see 
exceeds that of the books 
I read. And this confession, 
made by « writer, shows what 
a@ great menace to books the 
film is. In spite of that, or 
rather for that very reason, 
I think that literature is on 
the eve of rebirth: it will be 
abandoned by those who look 
for money, it will retain those 
for whom it will be a vo- 
cation.”” 


Adolf Rudnicki 
in Przeglad Kulturalny 














Drawing by 
Henryk Tomaszewskt 
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“POESIE NON TRADUITE”’ 


Gallimard have recently pub- 
lished a collection of trans- 
lations of Polish poetry into 
French, made by Armand Ro- 
bin, under the title Poésie non 
Traduite. Robin has already 
rendered many works from 
the literature of different 
countries all over the world. 
His principle is to find models 
in French literature which 
will enable him most easily 
to convey the feeling given 
him by the original. It is diffi- 
cult to judge whether so sub- 
jective a method can convey 
the atmosphere of the original. 
In Pan Tadeusz, for example, 
Robin’s rendering of the des- 
cription of the two ponds is 
more like Valéry than Mickie- 
wicz, in its internal rhymes, 
alliteration, peculiarly loose 
rhythm and complicated 
structure. But the verse is 
beautiful; the translator has 
felt and managed to convey 
the strength of Mickiewicz’s 
description, which can rarely 
be said of a literal translation 
of poetry. 


EDVARD MUNCH EXHIBITION 


For the first time the Na- 
tional Museum in Warsaw is 
housing an exhibition of the 
works of a Norwegian artist, 
Edvard Munch, who had very 
close and friendly contacts 
with the literature and art of 
the “Young Poland” group. 

The kindness of Norwegian 
donors has made possible the 
exhibition of 18 oil paintings 
and 104 drawings. The opening 
of the exhibition was attended 
by Mr Harvard Lange, the 
Norwegian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Adam Rapacki, Po- 
lish Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Mr Tadeusz Galifiski, 
Polish Minister of Culture, 
diplomats and representatives 
of the art world of the 
capital. 
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spontaneos art of the edges of our cities, to 
the atmosphere of fun fairs, shooting 
galleries, merry-go-rounds... to their ex- 
trovert gaiety ‘in earnest’, their aggressively 
lyrical form, and their robust vis comica,” 
This the reproductions in the monograph 
fully confirm. Although the selection is 
limited, it includes Tomaszewski’s _ best- 
known film, theatre and political posters, as 
well as illustrations for the satires of Kon- 
stanty Ildefons Galczynfski and drawings 
which have appeared in Przeglad Kulturalny 
over the past two years. The allusions, 
implications and humour of the latter cover 
philosophical reflexion, meditation and not 
infrequently sharp judgement; they display 
genuine insights into the contemporary 
world. We have here not a literal chronicle 
of social life and customs in the style of a 
Topolski, but an idiom akin to the intellectual 
special pleading in paint of a Ben Shahn. 
Tomaszewski is perhaps less baroque than 
Steinberg, but he is more inclusive; at the 
same time he draws inspiration from the 
world of a child’s imagination, with its 
naiveté and powerlessness. 

Tomaszewski has an almost unfailing 
sense of the reality with which he deals; this 
makes his work rooted in his native Polish 
soil. 


Very different has been the career of 
Piotr Potworowski, an artist who has spent 
half of his life abroad. 

Connected with the Paris Committee, @ 
group of Polish post-impressionists, he stayed 
in Paris from 1924 to 1933. He _ spent 


_the war years in England, where he gained 


himself a place in the world of art. In 194 
he was appointed to a professorship at the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Corsham, near 
Bath; a few years later he was elected 4 
member of the London Group and of the 
Royal West of England Academy. He made 
many trips to the Mediterranean countries 
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which greatly extended his range of 
observation and left an imprint on a vision 
and mode of perception whith had been 
confined entirely to the artistic tradition of 
Old Europe. He looked towards old cultures: 
the Neolithic art of the Lascaux caves, 
Etruscan painting of the 8th century B.C. 
and Pompeii for the secret of the lasting 
quality of a work of art. 

He himself has written: “While studying 
great epochs of painting, I understood that 
apicture is an expression of the civilization 
which is contemporary with it, in its entirety. 
Considering Lascaux, I came to the conclusion 
that neolithic painting was based on scru- 
pulous penetrating observation. The essence 
of Neolithic painting lay in its striving for 
complete possession of all the other living 
qeatures in the earth. The ideal was to 
master them through understanding.. 
Biruscan painting was quite different — it 
was a poem of man and of conquered nature. 
Colour and form began to combine to create 
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a harmony which was lyrical, hedonistic, 
subtle. 

“When I visited Pompeii and Hercu- 
lneum I saw man building his own world 
if walls, magnificent and powerful. Painting 
became a means of understanding archi- 
tecture through solving the problem of sur- 
fae. It became an element uniting archi- 
lecture with man. 

“The most surprising result of my 
tservations was the understanding I gained 
i the function of painting as an element 
inking man with the powerful and terri- 
fying civilization he had created.” 

Quite apart from its subtle analysis this 
mghty quotation explains a great deal in the 
@eative work of Potworowski. The artist is 
teply inspired by nature as conceived by 
instinct of the painter who traces in 
it eternal, immanent values. Potworowski’s 
works are not a description, but a rendering 
ifthe synthesis of his experience; he tries 
tapture atmosphere and situation with the 
tl of sophisticated artistic means: intensity 
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ATTAINMENTS OF TWO YEARS 


Lay schools (i.e. schools 
without religious instruction) 
have at present some 800,000 
pupils, and the Lay Schoot 
Society has over 50,000 mem- 
bers, some 10,000 of whom are 
teachers... This is the achieve- 
ment of less than two years — 
the Society was formed in 
January 1957. 


If we come to speak about 
the causes of that state of 
things, it is easier to point to 
subjective factors. The Lay 
School Society has been the 
product of the most authentic 
social initiative. It was born 
out of nothing, without the 
standard office equipment, and 
without the ‘office’ mentality 
and routine, It gathered togeth- 
er people who were abso- 
lutely in favour of a com- 
pletely lay school. They soon 
proved to be the shock troops 
in a successful offensive. The 
vigour and passion of the So- 
ciety’s workers has beyond alt 
doubt contributed in no small 
degree to the success of the 
idea. 


But that was certainly not 
all. The important fact is that 
the Society does meet social 
needs. The most interesting 
illustration of this is the fact 
that the lay school campaign 
is being supported by many 
parents who are themselves 
believers and even practising 
believers. In many cases they 
are guided by simple consider- 
ations: the lay school may be 
better or may be nearer. But 
this is certainly not the deci- 
sive factor. Many such parents, 
when registering their children 
in a lay school, wish to 
protect them against the intol- 
lerance of fanatics, and the 
invasion of obscurantism and 
mysticism upon educationat 
matters. What is important is 
the fact that the various Ro- 
man Catholic milieus have 
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started to develop the instinct 
of self-preservation against 
the terror of fanaticism. This 
may prove to be of great 
significance in the further de- 
velopment of the spirit of 
religious toleration in Poland. 


After “Przeglad Kulturalny” 


500TH “NOWA KULTURA” 

In the history of a weekly, 
five hundred issues mean 
nearly ten years of work. To 
a periodical like Nowa Kul- 
tura they also mean the value 
and continuity of its ideologi- 
cal and artistic ideals, which 
have helped to develop intel- 
lectual bonds in a vast milieu 
of authors and critics. The 
tangible results of the work, 
those five hundred issues, 
make up a long series of vol- 
umes of literary works and 
critical essays, many of which 
have a lasting place in our 
literature. But there is also 
@ result which cannot be 
measured: the influence the 
periodical has had upon 
artistic and intellectual life in 
Poland, and the numerous 
discussions about vital pro- 
blems of art and life, in which 
many people have exchanged 
views and opinions. 


In the ten years of its 
existence Nowa Kultura has 
succeeded in offering its pages 
to the best pens in this 
country, and has been a ros- 
trum for all those who have 
something to tell the society 
in which they live. 


HENRY MOORE EXHIBITION 


A large exhibition of the 
sculpture and drawings of 
Henry Moore opened in War- 
saw in the middle of Octo- 
ber. 


Opening the exhibition, 
Professor Mieczyslaw Wejman, 
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of colour, form, and rhythm which lead him 
as far as abstract compositions. 

The intellectual transposition of the 
landscape of Cornwall, a corner of England 
beloved of the artist, and also of Spain, 
Siena, Southern Italy and Poland, wher 
he has been since 1958, is coupled with 
direct emotional experiences, freshly register. 
ed; they combine to produce a vision whic 
is close to the contemporary conception of 
realism. 

The excursions into the field of non 
figurative painting which Potworowski has 
undertaken during the past few years have 
enriched his art with the logic of natures 
construction; they can be called abstract only 
in a metaphorical sense. The artist himself 
protests against this label. “They call us 
abstractionists,” he says, “because we want 
painting to become a factor working along- 
side the most fantastic discoveries of our 
scientists.” This thought characterizes the 
humanism of the noble art of Potworowski... 


Szymon Bojko 


TOWNS AND TRADES 


ETWEEN September Ist and 12th, 1959 

an international conference was held in 
Warsaw on the origins of Polish towns and 
handicrafts. The conference was organized 
by the Institute of History of Warsaw Uni- 
versity, with the co-operation of the Institute 
of the History of Material Culture of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. It marked 4 
further stage in discussions on the subject 
which began in Paris in 1957, at a symposium 
on the origins of Polish towns, organized by 
Section VI of I’Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes of the Sorbonne, and continued ™ 
1958 at Spoleto during the sessions of the 
Centro Italiano di Studii sull’Alto Medioeve. 

The September symposium was attended 
by numerous foreign visitors from fifteet 
countries. ‘ 
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The first day’s discussions were held in 
Warsaw. In the morning, in the Kazimierz 
Palace, the conference was officially opened 
by the Rector of Warsaw University, Pro- 
fessor Stanislaw Turski. Professor Aleksander 
Gieysztor then read a paper, The Slav 
Village in the Late Middle Ages; Centre of 
Artisan Production and Commerce. In the 
afternoon Professor Witold Hensel’s paper, 
Archaeological Methods Applied to the Study 
of Towns, was followed by general discussion 
and a visit to an exhibition presenting 
a review of the latest achievements of Pol- 
ish archaeology in the field of the origin of 
urban settlement. Extensive excerpts from 
the discussion and the full text of both 
papers are to be published shortly. 


On the second day the foreign visitors 
taking part in the conference, accompanied 
by a group of Polish scientific workers, 
began a tour of a number of selected archaeo- 
logical sities and town centres by car. 

During the tour three papers on the 
subject of European towns were presented by 
foreign guests. In Gdansk Professor Karl 
Schib described the state of research into 
the history of towns in Switzerland; in 
Poznan Professor Hector Amman. discussed 
the economic relations between the towns of 
Poland and south-eastern Germany and those 
of Switzerland in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and in Lédz Professor 
Khristo Gandev described the latest results 
af archeological research into Bulgarian 
towns. 


All those taking part in the conference 
&pressed their approval of and great interest 
inthe results of the team work of workers 
ffm various disciplines on problems of the 
arly Middle Ages, who have demonstrated, 
mong other things, that the theory of the 
tlonial origin of towns is untenable and 
have opened up new possibilities for research 
= discussion. 


Teresa Wqsowicz 
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President of the Polish Ar- 
tists’ Union, said: “All who 
talk about the artist, are 
enthusiastic, they express ad- 
miration and even delight. 
Moore is one of those rare 
artists who inspire artistic and 
intellectual movements in 
which the usual rancour, con- 
flict and hatreds are com- 
pletely absent. 

Cases of this kind, where 
all is agreement and harmony, 
occur when the work and its 
author express what we call 
the spirit of the age, which 
is then spontaneously felt by 
the public.’ 

The exhibition enabled us 
to see the originals of works 
hitherto known to us only 
through reproductions. For 
this reason, and also because 
Moore’s influence on contem- 
porary sculpture throughout 
the world, and on Polish 
artists, has been very con- 
siderable, this exhibition was 
an artistic event of the great- 
est importance. 


ITALIA PRIZE 


The results of the 1959 In- 
ternational Italia Prize for 
television and radio works 
have been announced = at 
Sorrento. In the music section 
two prizes were shared by 13 
works, among them a Polish 
radio opera Neffru with music 
by Zbigniew Wiszniewski and 
libretto by Zbigniew Kopalko. 
This opera won the Italian 
Radio and Television prize of 
1,125,000 lire. 


POLISH 
DELHI 


An exhibition of Polish 
scientific books has been held 
in the library of Delhi Uni- 
versity. It was opened by 
Professor Krishnan, the emi- 
nent Indian physicist, who 
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gave an address on the Polish 
contribution to world science. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


‘“Bromberger Blutsonntag”: The Truth 


Sprawa 58.000 “Volksdeutschéw”. Spro- 
stowanie hitlerowskich oszczerstw 
w sprawie strat niemieckiej mniej- 
szosci w Polsce w ostatnich mie- 
siqcach przed wybuchem wojny 
i w toku kampanii wrzesniowej. 
[The Case of 58,000 Volksdeutsche. 
A Refutation of Nazi Calumnies 
about the Losses of the German 
Minority in Poland in the Months 
Preceding the Outbreak of World 
War II and During the Hostilities 
in Poland, in September 1939]. 
(Documenta Occupationis VII). By 
Karol Marian Pospieszalski. The 
Western Institute. Poznan, 1959. 
220 pp. 


The activities of the Nazi fifth 
column in Poland, immediately before 
the outbreak of the second world 
war and during the 1939 September 
campaign, have not yet been fully 
recorded. The grim réle played by 
chauvinistic and anti-Polish elements 
in Polish-German relations during 
the past twenty-five years still awaits 
adequate documentation, although 
valuable contributions have recently 
appeared in the several volumes of 
The Bulletin of the Chief Commission 
for the Investigation of Nazi Crimes 
in Poland, in the columns of Przeglad 
Zachodni and in publications of the 
Western Institute; Professor Karol 
Pospieszalski’s work is a recent and 
highly important addition. It is 
published by the Western Institute as 
the seventh volume of the Documenta 
Occupationis series and is worthy of 
special attention for its wide col- 
lection of documents from German 
sources, which throw a completely 
new light on the alleged losses among 
the German population in 1939. They 
show how far from the truth were 
the assertions made in the interest of 
Nazi propaganda, and still upheld by 
many West German historians. They 
are largely concerned with the history 


of the ‘Bloody Sunday’ in the Pome- 
ranian town of Bydgoszcz, which 
took place on September 3, 1939. 
Several days before the outbreak 
of war in 1939 German secret groups 
which had been organized in six 
districts of Polish Pomerania received 
an order to concentrate their forces 
in Bydgoszcz and its surrounding 
district on the first day of war. 
A German fifth column — consisting 
mainly of Polish citizens of German 
nationality — carried out the order, 
and in the first hours of war launched 
several armed attacks against Pol- 
ish civilians and units of the Polish 
Army. The action reached its height 
on the morning of September 3, in 
Bydgoszcz itself, during the evacu- 
ation of Polish military units from 
the town. Armed Nazi sympathizers, 
wearing either civilian clothes or Pol- 
ish uniforms, made unexpected 
attacks in many parts of the town 
on the retreating Polish forces and on 
civilians. There were numerous 
casualties among civilians and among 
the soldiers of the 62nd Infantry 
Regiment. The aim of the Nazis was 
to gain control of the town in 
readiness for the imminent arrival of 
the German army. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the 15th Infantry Division, 
which was retreating in good order 
from Naklo, was still within reach of 
Bydgoszcz and was able to restore 
order in the town. Some of the 
Germans were killed in the fight with 
the Polish troops and several hundred 
were arrested and held in the town’s 
military headquarters. It then 
appeared that many of them had 
been specially sent to Bydgoszcz from 
Berlin, Gdansk and other towns. 
Eventually most of those who had 
been arrested were released, while 
a few score (including all Germans 
wearing Polish uniform) wet 
eventually evacuated under the guard 
of the retreating Polish forces. The 
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German armed forces entered Byd- 
goszcz on the morning of September 
Sth and started an immediate 
massacre of the population, in which 
about 5,000 Poles died. Completely 
innocent representatives of the town’s 
intelligentsia: teachers, officials, 
priests and social workers, were 
shot, as were all young people found 
in scout uniforms — boys and girls 
alike. Simultaneously Nazi propa- 
gandists started a large-scale cam- 
paign in the press accusing the Poles 
of crimes against and cruelty towards 
the blameless German population of 
Bydgoszcz and many other towns. 
The ‘Bromberger Blutsonntag’ became 
the subject of particularly misleading 
and provocative propaganda. 

In October 1939 a special “Central 
Office for the Graves of the Murdered 
Germans” (Zentralstelle fiir die 
Griber der Ermordetten  Volks- 
deutschen) was set up for the registr- 
ation of all the losses sustained by 
the German population in Poland. In 
December 1939 an official German 
publication, “Polish Atrocities on the 
Germans in Poland” (Die polnischen 
Greueltaten an den Volksdeutschen in 
Polen), quoted 5,437 as the number of 
victims in the whole of Poland. In 
February 1940, however, the Ger- 
mans — without troubling to provide 
any evidence — began to give the 
figure of 58,000 as the number of 
Volksdeutsche allegedly murdered by 
Poles during the September campaign. 

A new light was thrown on the 
matter in October 1945, when the ori- 
ginal Nazi documents of the “Graves 
Office” were discovered in Poznan. 
were published with a brief 
commentary in 1947 in the 
third volume of The Bulletin of the 

Commission for the Investig- 
ition of Nazi Crimes in Poland. The 
Pesent edition of these documents, 
together with Professor Pospieszalski’s 
detailed commentary, leaves no doubt 
% to the origins of the fantastic 

of Nazi propaganda of the 
Years 1939-40 and discloses the 
Methods employed in preparing the 
aMti-Polish documents. It appears 
that 58,000 was simply an arbitrary 
figure decided upon by the Berlin 
authorities. On February 7, 1940 it 
Was cabled from the Ministry of 


3] 
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Internal Affairs to the Director of 
the “Graves Office” in Poznan, and 
to its branch offices, as the obligatory 
official figure, although there was not 
the slightest confirmation to be 
found in the files or in the research 
data of the “Graves Office’. An 
analysis of the German files and 
calculations shows clearly that among 
the alleged victims of Polish terror 
the Nazis included the following: (1) 
German civilians who died from 
natural causes in the autumn of 
1939; (2) air-raid victims among the 
German population in Poland; (3) 
Germans with Polish citizenship who 
fell while fighting with the Polish 
armed forces against the Nazi 
aggressor, and even (4) Poles with 
German names who were victims of 
German oppression during the first 
months of the Occupation. 

It must be pointed out that in 
spite of their difficult situation, and 
of the impossibility of open action, 
Polish scholars already during the 
occupation refuted the malignant lies 
of Nazi propaganda. In the under- 
ground publication Z pierwszej linii 
frontu (From the Front Line), publish- 
ed in Warsaw in March 1943, and 
reprinted in Glasgow in November 
1943, there appeared a detailed pre- 
face devoted to fifth-column activities 
and to the events in Bydgoszcz. The 
author, who then remained anony- 
mous, was Karol Pospieszalski. The 
work now published by the Western 
Institute is of great historical im- 
portance, especially in view of the 
stubborn assertions of West German 
publications which continue to uphold 
the slanderous Nazi version of events 
in Bydgoszcz (e.g. Gerhard Ludwig’s 
Massenmord in der Weltgeschichte, 
published in 1951, and the publications 
of Reinhardt Wittram and Hilmar 
Toppe. Only one German author, Fritz 
Hesse (author of the book Das Spiel 
um Deutschland, 1953), has shown any 
objectivity or goodwill in considering 
the losses sustained by the German 
population in Poland in 1939. Un- 
fortunately even he is not fully 
acquainted with the facts, as they 
emerge from Professor Pospieszalski’s 
collection of documents. 


Wladystaw Bartoszewski 
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Dug Out But Not Dusty 


Podréze [Travels]. By Jan Potocki. 
Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1958. 516 pp. 


Jan Potocki (1761-1815), a Polish 
count and a representative of the 
Polish, and indeed of the European, 
Enlightenment, could hardly speak his 
native language, although he devoted 
a good deal of time and money to 
publications and political activity 
aimed at the reform of the Polish 
monarchy. Although he wrote only 
French he did outstanding scholarly 
research on the history of the Slavs; 
as a politician, his concern was with 
Poland; as a scholar, with the Slavs; 
as an observer with France and 
Holland; but as a writer and 
philosopher he turned to the East, 
to Turkey, Egypt, Morocco, Mon- 
golia and the Caucasus. He pre- 
served his impressions in letters and 
diaries written during his travels. 


It is these letters and diaries 
which have now been gathered by 
Czytelnik into a fat, five-hundred 
page volume, illustrated with engrav- 
ings, decked out with a preface, 
footnotes and explanations, and given 
the title Travels. Thus Jan Potocki, 
whom readers have known as a 
belated novelist of the Enlightenment, 
although belated, was still outstand- 
ing, even in comparison with the 
distinguished figures of the French 
encyclopaedists, the propagator of 
radical ideas in the style of Holbach 
and Volney; he now appears as a 
typical eighteenth century cosmo- 
politan cum traveller. 


Typical but outstanding. The 
letters and diaries which Potocki 
wrote during his voyages earn him 
a place of honour among the authors 
of a branch of literature which 
flourished profusely and played such 
an important réle in European culture 
two hundred years ago. His accounts 
of his journeyings are neither boring, 
erudite catalogues nor fantasies of 
an adventurer in search of excite- 
ment and fascinated by the exotic. 
They show no trace, either, of the 
philosophic mysticism, then in 
fashion. The Voyage dans l’ Empire de 


Maroc. Fait en Vannée 1791. Suivi dy 
Voyage de Harfez, recit oriental. Par 
Jean Potocki arouses in a modem 
reader not only admiration but even 
a lively interest. It can be read with 
profit as one of the most interesting 
of the existing books on Morocoo. 


Neither will a present-day reader 
be disappointed by his Voyage a 
Astrakhan et dans les _ cantons 
voisins en 1797, first published in 
1827, in a Paris. periodical. His 
interest will also be aroused by 
Potocki’s report to the Tsarist Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs on the voyage 
of a Russian mission to China in 1806, 
in which he himself took part as 
a special adviser. 


Anyone with a love of the history 


of archaeological research will find | 


much satisfaction in the diary which 
Potocki kept during his visit to Lower 
Saxony and published for the first 
time in Hamburg in 1794. This anti- 
cipated the author’s work as one of 
the creators of Slavonic archaeology, 
which is now developing at a great 
rate in this country and bringing 
about a fundamental revision of 
views on the pre-history of the Slavs. 


The reader, too, who wishes to 
find out what journalism was like in 
the 18th century (not the writing of 
articles but reporting in the most 
modern sense of the word) should 
turn to the letters which Potocki 
wrote during his trip to Holland at 
the moment of the outbreak of revo- 
lution there. 

In all these works there is an 
admirable combination of solid, book 
learning of the culture of the 
countries visited; authentic descrip- 
tion based on the author’s own direct 
observation and philosophic reflection, 
which is unobtrusive and discreet, 
although very radical for eighteenth 
century style. Thus Jan Potocki’s 
letters written during his travels read 
like stories of unusual literary merit 
and even today create no impression 
of being old-fashioned, naive yarns. 


Jerzy Adamski 
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LITERATURE 


LEOPOLD BUCZKOWSKI: Czarny po- 
tok [The Black Torrent]. PIW. Warszawa, 
1959, 296 pp. $0.75 

First published four years ago, this 
is the second impression of one of the 
most original and profound of the Polish 
novels dealing with the extermination of 
the Jews during the Nazi occupation. 
Buczkowski describes a small town and a 
village in Podole at the time when the 
Nazis assisted by the Ukrainian nationa- 
listes, liquidated both the Jews and the 
Polish population. In the specific local 
conditions (mixed Polish, Ukrainian and 
Jewish population) the German tactics 
resulted in a kind of civil war of all 
To render the unbelievable 
horrors of that time Buczkowski com- 
pletely discarded conventional from. The 
book is in the form of a narrative of a 
man in high fever. It consists of a succes- 
sion of apparently chaotic scenes, taking 
place at different times, in different 
Places and among different people. In 
the reader’s mind however these combine 
into one “black torrent’? of human hatred 
and cruelty. Buczkowski’s prose is excep- 
tionally difficult reading, but is at the 
same time exceptionally expressive. 


LUKASZ OPALINSKI: Wybér pism 
{Selected Writings]. Ed. Stanislaw Grzesz- 
ezuk, Ossolineum . Wroclaw—Krakéw, 1959. 
clxvili + 328 pp. Cloth. $2.30 (The National] 
Library series). 


Lukasz Opalifski (1612-62) was a thinker, 
publicist, political satirist, author of 
tealistic genre stores, politician and diplo- 
Mat. One of the forerunners of the 
Enlightenment in Poland, he was neglected 
and underestimated by his contemporaries. 
Of particular interest today are his plans 
for political reforms, which were in many 
tespects similar to those on which the 
Constitution of May 3, 1791 was to be based 
Over a century later. In his practical 
activity, Opalifski was a living contradic- 
tion of his own ideas, for he was a typical 
Tepresentative of the Polish aristocracy 
ot his time. 





Powiegci ludu krakowskiego [Folk Tales 
from the Cracow Region]. Selected and 
edited by Mieczysltaw Karas. Wydawnictwo 
Literackie. Krakéw, 1959. 449 pp. $1.95 


Tales, legends, moral fables, animal 
stories and stories about the devil from 
the Cracow region. Based mostly on the 
collections of Oskar Kolberg, an outstanding 
19th century Polish ethnographer, the 
book is designed for lovers of folklore. 
There is an exhaustive introduction and 
a glossary of dialect terms. Illustrations 
by Andrzej Stopka. 


PAULINA WILKONSKA: Moje wspo- 
mnienia o zyciu towarzyskim w Warsza- 
wie [My Recollections of Society Life in 
Warsaw]. Ed. Juliusz W. Gomulicki, with 
notes by Zofia Lewin. PIW. Warszawa, 
1959. 593 pp. $1.65 

In the years of very strict censorship 
and police terror preceding the Spring 
of Nations 1848), Warsaw’s salons were 
centres not only of society life, but also 
of ideological discussions and exchange of 
opinions. Mrs Wilkonska was a writer and 
the wife of a well-known humorist, and 
her salon was one of the most popular 
of the time. Her sketches were written 
for publication and are therefore not 
completely objective. But augmented as 
they are here with extremely full notes 
they have considerable value as source 
material for the historian. 


Wyboér pism Filomatéw. Konspiracje 
studenckie w Wilnie 1817-1825 [Selected 
Writings of the Philomaths. Student Con- 
spiracies in Wilno, 1817-25]. Ed. Alina Wit- 
kowska. Second edition, revised. Ossoli- 
neum. Wroclaw-Krakéw, 1959. ccix + 
483 pp. Cloth $2.90. (The National Library 
series). 

Selected documents dealing with the 
work and thought of a group of patriotic 
students who founded their own program- 
me of social activity, as well as a fairly 
coherent and mature set of ethical, 
aesthetic, social, economic and political 
opinions, The history of the Philomath 
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movement is important not only as a 
chapter in the history of the Polish 
struggle against the Tsarist government, 
but above all because the movement 
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influenced the views of the great Polish 
poet Adam Mickiewicz, a member ang 
later a critic of the Philomath organiza. 
tion. 


LINGUISTICS 


JAN ROZWADOWSKI: Wybér pism 
[Selected Works]. Vol. I. Studies in Polish 
Philology. PWN. Warszawa, 1959. 410 pp. 
Cloth. $4.75 


Jan Rozwadowski (1867-1935) was a 
specialist in Indo-European and Slavonic 
studies who together with Jan Los and 
Kazimierz Nitsch founded the Cracow 
linguistic centre, thus instituting modern 
linguistic studies in Poland. As a student 
of Polish philology he worked both on 
the history of the language and on con- 
temporary Polish. The present volume 
opens with a comprehensive study of Roz- 
wadowski by Professor Stanislaw Urbaf- 
ezyk, of the Jagiellonian University in 
Cracow. The other parts of this three- 
volume edition will cover papers on Indo- 
European and general linguistics. 


MIKOLAJ RUDNICKI: Prastowiatszczy- 
zna — Lechia Polska [The Proto-Slavs: 
Polish Lechia]. Vol, I. The Emergence of 
the Slavs from the Other Indo-European 


Peoples and Their Original Homes. Py 
blished by PWN for the Philological and 
Philosophical Section of the Poznafi So- 
ciety of Friends of Science. Publications 
of the Philological Commission. Vol. 19, 
part 1. Poznan, 1959. 280 pp. $4.10 


The author is a Professor of Linguistics 
at the Adam Mickiewicz University in Po- 
znah. He began publishing his papers in 
1937, and throughout he has opposed the 
view which prevails among students of 
Slavonic antiquities — that Germania, 
referred to by ancient authors and ine 
luding territories in the Vistula and Odra 
basis, was inhabited exclusively by Ger- 
manic tribes. He has proved that most 
names of inland waters in that area are 
Slavonic, In the present work he demon- 
strates that the Slavonic language group 
developed about 2,000 B.C. in the Vistula 
and Odra basins, on territories that were 
ethnically pre-Indo-European. Summary in 
French. 


HISTORY 


Literatura ariatiska w Polsce XVI wie- 
ku [Arian Literature in 16th Century Po- 
land]. Introduction and notes by Lech 
Szezucki and Janusz Tazbir. KiW. Warsza- 
wa, 1959. Ixxxvi + 664 p., 30 plates. Cloth. 
$3.75 

An anthology of Arian texts grouped, 
in order to show the main ideological 
trends of Arianism, in the following 
sections: social and ethical views; discus- 
sions with orthodox Roman Catholic and 
Protestant opinion; demands for religious 
toleration; the Arians as seen by their 
opponents. A comprehensive introduction 
sketches the ideological evolution and 
social ideas of this most radical wing of 
the Polish Reformation movement, and 


the struggle after which it succumbed 
to Roman Catholicism. 





PIOTR LOSSOWSKI & ZYGMUNT MLEY- 
NARSKI: Rosjanie, Biatorusini i Ukraifcy 
w powstaniu styczniowym [Russians, Bye- 
lorussians and Ukrainians in the 188 
Insurrection]. Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 1959. 
239 pp. $2.30 

A study in social conditions during 
the Polish insurrection of 1863. This rising 
against Tsarist absolutism provoked a res 
ponse of considerable solidarity. The 
participants in the insurrection included 
Russian soldiers, officers and civilians, and 
Byelorussian and Ukrainian peasants and 
town-dwellers. The authors have made 
use of many obscure sources. 


OSWALD STEFAN POPIOLEK: Wykaz of 
ganizacji i instytucji polskich na Slqskw 
Opolskim w latach 1923—1939 [A list of 
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Polish Organizations and Institutions in 
Opole Silesia, 1923-39]. Published by Slask 
for the Silesian Institute at Opole. Ka- 
towice, 1959. 96 pp. $0.35 


Based on material in German archives. 
Shows the scope, trends of develop- 
ment and forms of the Polish social and 
educational movement in territories which 
in the period in question were subjected 
to intensive Germanization. Sources. Sum- 
maries in Russian and English. 


KAROL MARIAN POSPIESZALSKI: 
Sprawa 58.000 Volksdeutschéw. Sprostowa- 
nie hitlerowskich oszczerstw w sprawie 
strat mniejszogci niemieckiej w Polsce w 
ostatnich miesiqcach przed wybuchem 
wojny i w toku kampanii wrzesniowe)j. 
[The Case of 58,000 Volksdeutsche. Re- 
futation of Nazi Calumnies about the 
Losses of the German Minority in Po- 
land in the Months Preceding the 
Outbreak of World War II and during the 
Hostilities in Poland in September 1939]. 
Instytut Zachodni. Poznah, 1959. 218 pp. 
$1.95 (Documenta Occupationis, Vol. 7). 


Based on German documents, now 
kept in the Voivodship Archives in Po- 
mah, Sheds light on one of the biggest 
acts of provocation by the Nazi fifth 
column. For review, see page 88. 


Jakub Prawin: Wspomniénia [Remi- 
niscences of Jakub Prawin]. KiW. War- 
szawa, 1959. 168 pp., 29 plates. $0.40 


Jakub Prawin (1901-57) was one of the 
most active members of the Communist 
Party of Poland, the Polish Workers’ 
Party and the Polish United Workers’ 
Party. An economist by training he 
worked in a bank; in 1931 he joined the 
dandestine Communist Party of Poland, 
for which he was imprisoned and twice 
sent to the concentration camp at Bereza 
Kartuska, During the War he served as 
&major in the Polish Army organized 
in the Soviet Union. After the war he 
Was in turn a voivod, the chief of the 
Polish Military Mission in Berlin with 
the rank of general, and finally president 
of a bank. The authors of the reminis- 
eenees, his friends and colleagues, include 
Politicians, writers and journalists. 
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Silesia Antiqua. Vol. I. Ed. W. Sarnow- 
ska. Published by Ossolineum for the 
Archaeological Department of the Silesian 
Museum in Wroclaw. Wroclaw, 1959. 
284 pp. $2.60 


This is the first volume of a new 
series of studies and materials concerned 
with the early Middle Ages. The present 
volume includes material referring to 
Lusatian culture in the 12th and 13th 
centuries. 


STANISLAW SOLSKI: Architekt polski 
[The Polish Architect]. Ed. J. Burszta & 
Cc, Luczak. Published by Ossolineum for 
the Polish Academy of Sciences, History 
of Sciences Committee. Wroclaw, 1959. 
xxxili + 431 pp. $5.15 (Sources for the 
History of Science and Technology, Vol. 2.) 


This book was first published in Cra- 
cow in 1690. Today it is a unique document 
of old Polish technical literature and 
an important source for the history of 
technology in Poland (chiefly mechanics 
and hydraulics). It also has a bearing on 
the history of material civilization in ge- 
neral, as well as a certain linguistic 
interest. There are about 300 drawings by 
the author. A comprehensive historical 
introduction discusses Solski and Polish 
technical literature in the 17th century. 
Summaries in English and German. 


WACLAW URBAN: Chtopi wobec re- 
formacji w Matopolsce w drugiej potowie 
XVI wieku [Matopolska Peasants and the 
Reformation in the Latter Half of the 
16th Century]. Published by PWN for the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, Cracow 
Branch, Commission on the Historical 
Sciences. Krakéw, 1959. 320 pp. $4.00 (Mono- 
graph Studies, Vol. 3.) 


As in other countries, the Reformation 
in Poland found a favourable response 
among the peasantry. The study is confined 
to the ethnically Polish part of Matopolska 
(the southern region of Poland) and 
claims that research into the contacts 
between the peasants and burghers on 
the one hand and the Protestants on the 
other will open new prospects in the 
historiography of the Renaissance in 
Poland. Summary in German. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


LUDWIK KRZYWICKI: Artykuty i roz- 
prawy (1886-1888). [Articles and Studies, 
1886-8]. Published by PWN for the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. Warszawa, 1959. 
642 pp., 4 plates. Cloth. $5.00 (L. Krzy- 
wicki’s Works, Vol. 3). 

This, the third volume of the collected 
works of an outstanding sociologist, one 
of the founders of Marxist thought in 
Poland, appears on the hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth. It includes work 
from the early period of his career, when 
he was engaged on ethnological and 
anthropological studies and wrote about 
social problems in the daily press. There 
are also bibliographical supplements to 
the earlier volumes (Vol. 1 was published 
in 1957, and Vol. 2 in 1958). 


LUDWIK KRZYWICKI: Wspomnienig 
[Reminiscences]. Vol. 3. Czytelnik. War. 
saw, 1959. 543 pp., 8 plates. Cloth. $1.75 


The final volume of Ludwik Krzy. 
wicki‘s reminiscences. The preceding vol- 
umes were published in 1957 and 195, 
{Included here are recollections of the 
author’s collaboration with certain pub. 
lishing houses between 1883 and 1910, pen 
portraits of social and political leaders 
in 1919-39 (among them Posner, Pilsudski 
and Narutowicz), and an article about 
student riots shortly before World War fi, 
Apart from addenda to the earlier 
volumes there is a chronology of his life, 
and a postscript by Henryk Hollana. 


ECONOMICS 


ZDZISLAW FEDOROWICZ: Zagadnie- 
nia réwnowagi monetarnej w gospodarce 
socjalistycznej [The Problem of Monetary 
Equilibrium in Socialist Economy]. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1959. 203 pp. $0.95 


The study is conceived in such a way 
that its findings may be practically 
applied in the field of monetary and 
credit policy. 


Studia ekonomiczne [Economic Studies}, 
Vol, I. Published by PWG for the Polisn 
Academy of Sciences’ Research Centre 
for Economics, Warszawa, 1959. 159 pp. 
$0.70 

First issue of a new series. Contains 
articles on practical and theoretical eco- 
nomic problems: production, investment, 
wages, consumption, living standards, po- 
pulation problems. 


ART 


EWA KOCZOROWSKA-PIELINSKA: 
Warszawskie rzemiosta artystyczne i bu- 
dowlane w XV wieku [Artistic and 
Building Crafts in Warsaw in the 15th 
Century]. Graphic design by W. Zamecz- 
nik. Published by PWN for the Museum 
of Warsaw History and the Association of 
Craftsmen’s Guilds. Warszawa, 1959. 113 pp. 
$1.60. (The Library of the Thousand Years 

- of Polish Handicrafts, Vol. 2). 

Covers the period 1417-1525. Artistic and 
building crafts (painters, goldsmiths, 
embroiderers, pewterers, belt makers, 
locksmiths, bricklayers, joiners, brick- 
makers, stove and oven builders, and 
glaziers) are classified and discussed on 





the basis of the great number of relics 
of mediaeval buildings and mediaeval 
objets d’art, still preserved. Numerous 
illustrations, Sources and bibliography. 
Summaries in Russian and English. 

BRONISEAW W. LINKE: Kamienie 
krzyezq [The Stones are Screaming]. 
Preface by Maria Dabrowska. Graphic 
design by S. Gierowski. WAG. Warszawa, 
1959. 8 pp., 14 plates. $2.90 

The originality of Linke’s art lies i 


its combination of very bold and expres } 


ive fantasy with elements of almost pho- 
tographic realism, and in making this 
serve the needs of a clearly-formulated 
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ideology. His specific style has been con- 
dstently developing for 30 years, but all 
his pre-war works were destroyed during 
the war. He is most renowned for works 
showing the destruction of Warsaw, and 
it is from these that the reproductions 
included in this album have been selected. 
The introduction is by the most eminent 
of Polish novelists. 


JULIAN PRZYBOS: Linia i gwar. Szki- 
ce [The Line and the Noise: Essays]. 
Wydawnictwo Literackie, Krakdéw, 1959. 
Vol. 1 — 334 pp. Vol. 2 — 329 pp. $2.70 

Selected essays on the theory of art 
(principally poetry and the visual arts) 
by an original poet and publicist, one of 
the founders of the Polish pre-1939 avant- 
garde movement. Always ‘modern’, always 
standing close to the revolutionary left 
wing, Przybos consistently holds to his 
theory and his views, regardless of the 
prevailing fashions. 


libris 
[A Study of Polish Bookplate 


ANDRZEJ RYSZKIEWICZ: Ex 
polski 
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Designs]. WAG. Warszawa, 1959. Half-cloth 
149 pp. $4.80 

Reproductions of Polish bookplate 
designs from the collections of the author, 
an art historian and research worker in 
the State Institute of Art. An introduction 
outlines the history of the Polish book- 
plate, while the reproductions selected 
give marked priority to contemporary 
works, 


RUDOLF SMIALOWSKI: Architektura 
4 budownictwo pasterskie w Tatrach Pol- 
skich [Shepherds’ Cottages in the Polish 
Tatras]. Published by PWN for the Cra- 
cow College of Science and Technology. 
Krak6éw, 1959. 86 pp. Illustrated. $1.15 

An account of materials and building 
methods used in the construction of 
wooden shepherds’ shacks in the Tatras. 
These have retained their interesting old 
forms and fine style. The practical uses 
of these buildings, their architecture and 
the underlying aesthetic principles are 
discussed. Bibliography. Numerous photo- 
graphs of typical specimens. Summary in 
French. 








OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


JULIUSZ BARDACH, Professor of History of State and Law at Warsaw @% 
University. 


ANTONI RAJKIEWICZ, economist, Head of the Institute of Socio-Eco= © 
nomic Research at the Central School of Planning and Statistics. : 


ZYGMUNT MYCIELSKI, composer and leading music critic, formes | 
Chairman of the Polish Composers’ Union. 7 


JERZY KOWALEWSKI, journalist, at present Trybuna Ludu correspon = 
dent in Bonn. 





A subscription to Polish Perspectives at 12s 6d for 6 months 

and 24s for one year can be ordered through the Cracovia 

Book Company, 58 Pembroke Road, London W. 8 or Messrs 
Blackwell’s of Broad Street, Oxford. 
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